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ORIGINAL FAIRY TALES. 


GOODY GRACIOUS! AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. | 


BY JOHN NEAL. 

Once there was a little bit of a thing—not more than so high— 
and her name was Ruth Page ; but they called her Teenty Tawnty, 
for she was the daintiest little creature you ever saw, with the 
smoothest hair and the brightest face; and then she was always 
playing about and always happy ; and so the people that lived in that 
part of the country, when they heard her laughing and singing all by 


herself, at peep of day, like little birds after a shower, and saw her | 


running about in the edge of the wood after tulips and butterflies ; 
or tumbling head-over-heels in the long rich grass by the river-side, 


with her little pet lamb, or her two white pigeons, always under her | 


feet ; or listening to the wild-bees in the apple-blossoms, with her 
sweet mouth “all in a tremble,” and her happy eyes brimfulof sun- 


shine—they used to say that she was no child at all, or no child of |, 


earth, but a Fairy-gift, and that she must have been dropped into her 
mother’s lap, like a handful of flowers, when she was half asleep ; 
and #0 they wouldn't call her Ruth Page—no indeed, that they 
wouldn’t! but they called her litthe Teenty Tawnty, or the Little 
Fairy, and they used to bring her Fairy Tales to read, tll she 
couldn't bear to read anything else, and wanted to bea Fairy herself 

Well and so—one day, when she was out in the sweet-smelling 
woods, all alone by herself, singing “* where are you going, my pretty 


maid! my pretty maid !"’ and watching the gold-jackets and the blue | 


dragon-flies, and the sweet pond hlies, and the bright-eyed glossy | 
eels, and the little crimson-spotted fish, as they ** coiled and swam,” 


and darted hither and thither, like * flashes of golden fire,” and then |) 
huddled together, all of a sudden, just underneath the green turf || 


where she sat, as if they saw something, and were half frightened to, 
death, and were trying tu hice in the shadow , well and so—as she | 
sat there, with her liztic naked feet hanging over and almost touch- | 
ing the water, singing to herself, **my face is my fortune, sir, she 
said! sir, she said!” aud looking down into a deep sunshiny spot, 
and holding the soft smooth haw away from hes face with both 
hands, and trying to count the dear little fish, before they got over 
their fright, all at once she began to think of the Water-Fairies, and 
how cool and pleasant it must be to live in these deep sunshiny hol- 
lows, with green turf all about you, the blossoming trees and the 
blue skies overhead, the bright gravel un@erneath your feet, like 
powdered stars, and thousands of beautiful fish for playfellows! all 
spotted with gold and crimson, or winged with rose-leaves, and 
striped with faint purple and burmshed silver, like the shells and || 
flowers of the deep sea, where the moonlight buds and blossoms | 
forever and ever ; and then she thought if she could only just reach 
over, and dip one of her little fat rosy feet into the smooth shining |) 
water—just once—only once—it would be so pleasant! and she | 
should be so happy! and then, if she could but manage to scare the | 
fishes a litthe—a very little—that would be such glorious fun, too— || 
wouldn’t it, you! \} 

Well and so—she kept stooping and stooping, and stretching an 
tretching, and singing to herself all the while ** sir, she said! sir, || 
the said! I’m going a milking, sir, she said!” till just as she was, 
ready to tuinble in, head-first, something jumped out of the bushes | 
behind her, almost touching her as it passed, and went plump into 
the deepest part of the pool! saying, once ! oace! with a heavy \ 
booming sound, like the tolling of a great bell under water, and afar off. | 


| 





“Goody gracious ! what's that!” screamed little Ruth Page, and 
then, the very next moment she began to laugh and jump, and clap | 
her hands, to see what a scampering there was among the poor silly i 
fish, and all for nothing! said Ruth, for out came a great govd- | 
natured bull-frog, with an eye like a bird, and a big bell-mouth, and 
aback all frosted over with precious stones, and dripping with sun- H 
shine, and there he sat looking at her awhile, as if he wanted to | 





1} ‘* Goody gracious ! mamma !—is that you 


|| her ear, saying, fwrce ! twice !—-and just then, the trailing branch of 


atree swept over the turf, and filled the whole air with a storm of 
blossoms, and she heard the same low whisper repeated close at ber 
ear, saying, twice! tivice! and then she happened to look down 
| luto the water—and what do you think she saw there! 
said poor little Ruth, 


om” 


'| and up she jumped, screaming louder than ever, and looking all about 


her, and calling, “mamma! mamma! I see you, mamma! 
needn't hide, mamma!” But no mamma was to be found 

* Well! if that isn’t the strangest thing '” said little Ruth, at last 
after listening a few minutes, on look.ng all round everywhere, and 


you 


up into the trees, and away off down the river path and then toward 
the house—* If I didn’t think I saw my dear good mamma's face in 
the water, as plain asday, and if [ didu’t hear something whisper in 
my ear and say, twice! twice !’’—and then she stopped and held her 
breath and listened again—“if I didn’t hear ut as plain as | ever heard 
anything in my life, then my name isn’t Ruth Page, that’s all, nor 
Teenty Tawny nether!” 


and then she stopped, and began to feel 
very unhappy and sorrowful, for she remembered how her mother 
| had cautioned her never to go nearthe river, nor into the woods 
alone, and how she had promised her mother many and many a time 
never to do so, never, never! And then the tears came into her 
eyes, and she began to wish herself away from the haunted spot, 
where she could kneel down and say her prayers; and then she 
looked up to the sky, and then down into the still water, and then 
she thought sie would just go and take one more peep, only one, 
just to sec if the dear little fishes had got over their fnght, and then 
she would run home to her mother, and tell her hew forgetful she 
had been, and how naughty, and ask her to give her something that 
Poor thing! little did 
she know how deep the water was, nor how wonderfully she had es- 
caped ! once, once ! twice, twice ! and still she ventured a third tune ! 


would make her remember her promises. 


| Welland so—don’t vou think, she crept along, crept along to the 
| very edge of the green slippery turf, on her hands and kness, half 
trembling with fear, and half laughing ton 8% of that droll oking 
| fat fellow, with the big bell-mouth, and the ycilow breeches, and the 
| grass-green military jacket, turned up with bull and embroidered 
| with gems, and the bright golden eye, that had so frightened her be- 
jore, and woudering m her ‘tie heart if he would show hitnself 


again ; and singing all the while, as she crept nearer and nearer, 
‘# nobody asked you, sir, she said! sir, she said! nobody asked you, 
sir, she said!"’ till at last she had got near enough to look over, and 
see the little fishes there tumbling about by dozens, and playing bo- 
peep among the flowers that grew underneath the bank, and were 
multiplied by thousands im the clear water—when, all at once, she felt 
the turf giving way, and she put out her arms and screamed for her 
mother !—Goody gracious! how she did scream! and then some- 
| thing answered from the flowing waters underneath, and from the 


|| flowering trees overhead, with a mournful sweet sound, like wailing 


afar off, thrice ! thrice! and the flashing waters swelled up, saying, 
| thrice! thrice! and the flowering branch of the tree swept over the 


|| turf, and the sound was the same, thrice ! thrice ! and in she went, 


headlong, into the deepest part of the pool ! screaming with terrour, 


a and calling on her mother to the last—pour wether ! 
|| Well and so—when she came to herseli, where do you think 


she was! why, she was lying out in the warm summer air, ov a 
green bank, all tufted with cowslips, and violets, and clover blossoms, 
with a plenty of strawberries, underneath her feet, and the bluest 
water you ever saw all round her, murmuring like the rose-lipped 
sea-shells ; and the air was full of singing birds, and there was a 
little old woman looking at her, with the funniest cap, and a withered 
face, not bigger than you may see wher you look at the baby 
through the big end of a spy-glass—the cap was a morning-glorv, 
and ut was tied underneath the chin, with bleached cobweb, and the 
streamers and bows were just like the colours you see in a soap- 


bubble. 
**Guody gracious! where am I now '” said little Ruth 


“ Yes, my dear, that’s my name,” said the little old woman, 


‘nghten her away, and then he opened his great lubberly mouth at | dropping a low courtesy, and then spinning round two or three 


ber, and bellowed out, once ! once! and vanished. i} 
“Luddy tuddy ! who cares for you !”’ said little Ruth ; and so, having | 
fot over her fright, she began to creep to the edge of the bank once || 
more, and look down into the deep water, to see what had become ' 
ofthe little fish that were so plentiful there, and so happy but a few || 
minutes before. But they were all gone, and the water was as still | 
sdeath ; and while she sat looking into it, and waiting for them | 
* come back, and wondering why they should be so frightened at || 
nothing but a bull-frog, which they must have seen a thousand times, {| 
the poor little simpletons ! and thinking she should like to catch one | 
of the sinallest,and carry it home to her little baby brother, all at} 
once a soft shadow fell upon the water, and the scented wind blew 
Yer smooth hair all into her eyes, and as she pot up both hands in of 


hurry to pull it away, she heard something like a whisper close to 





times, and squatting down suddenly, so as to make what you call a 
cheese 

** Why, you don’t mean to say that's your real name |" 
little Ruth. 

“To be sure it is! just as much as—and pray my little creature, 


whispered 


what's your name !” 

“Mine! oh, my name is Ruth Page, on’y Ruth Page,” and np she 
jumped, and spun round among the strawberries and flowers, and 
tried to make a courtesy like the little old woman, and then they 
both burst out a-laughing together. 

“ Well!” said Goody Gracious, “you're a nice, good-natured, 


funny little thing, I'll say that for you, as ever I happened to meet | 
|| repeating the words—Daugbter of earth, away '—Rosebud appear * 


“ Why sometimes they call me Little Teenty-Tawaty,” said Ruth. | 


with ; but haven't you another and a prettier name, hey '”’ 


| runoing, 


* Piddle-de-dee, | don't like that name any better than the other ; 
we must give you a new name,” said the little old woman; “ but 
first tell me—and she grew very serious, and her little sharp eyes 
changed colour—first, tell me how you happen to be bere, in the 
very heart of Fairy-land, with nobody to take care of you, and not 
so much asa wasp, or a bumble-bee, to watch over you, when you 
sice Pp 

* Indeed, and indeed, ma'm, I don’t know,” said little Roth; 
‘all ldo know is, that I have been very naughty, and that I am 
drowned, and that I shall never see my poor dear mamma any 

'* And then she up and told the whole stery to the little old 
woman, cry ing bitterly all the while 

* Don’t sake on so, my little dear, don’t, don't!" said Goody Gra- 
cious, and out she whipped, what appeared to Ruth, nothing but a 
rumpled leaf of the tiger-lily, and wiped her eves with it. “Bea 
good child, and after a trial of three days in Fairy-land, if you want 
to go back to your mother, you shall go, and you may carry with you 
a token to her, that you have told the truth.” 

“Oh! bless your dear little oldfashioned face !” 


* oh, bless you! bless you' 


more 


cried Ruth— 
only give mea token, that will make 
me always remember what I have promised my poor dear mother, 
and I shall be so happy ! and I won't ask for anything else.” 

* What, nether for hamming-birds, nor gold-tish, nor butterflies, 
nor diamonds, nor pearls, nor anything you have been wishing for 
so long, ever since you were able to read about Fairy-land.” 

*“ No, ma’m—just give mea ring of wheat straw, or a brooch 
from the ruby beetle, if you lke, and I shall be satisfied.” 

* Be it so—but before | change you vo a fairy, you must make 
choice of what you want to see in Pairy-land for three days running ; 
for at the end of that ume, I shall change you back again, so that 
if you are of the same mind then, you mav go back to your 
mother, and if not, you will stay with us for ever and ever.” 
said Ruth—and she trembled—please 
main, I should like to go now, if it’s all the same to you.” 

* No!—bat take the flowe:*—ond as she spoke, she stooped 
down, and pulled up a forget-me-not by the roots, and breathed 
upon it, and it blossomed all over; “ take this root,” said she, “and 
plant tt somewhere, and tend it well, and at any time after three 
days of you get tired of beimg here, all you have to*do, will be 
just to pull it ap oot of the earth, and wish yourself at home, 
and you will find yourself there in a moment, in your own little 
bed '” 


" Goody cracious 


'" 


‘For ever and ever 


you don't say so 

* But I do say so.” 

* | declare, | ve @ good mind to try '”’ 

* What, pull it up before you have planted it! No, no, my dear 
It must be left out three-score and twelve hours, and be watered 
with the dews and the starlght of the South Sea, where you are 
now, thousands and thousands of miles frem your own dear coun- 
try; but there is one thing T would have you know, before you 
plant the flo wer." 

“Tf you please, ma'm,” said little Ruth 

* It is given to you, my dear, to help you correct your faults— 
you mean to do right, and you try pretty hard, but you are so for- 
getiul, you say!" 

* Yes, main.” 

“Well, now, but so long as you tend this plant with care, 
and water it every day at the same hour—every day, mind you, 
and at the same hour—you will be growing better.” 

Roth was overjoved 

* But,” continued the fairy, “ if you neglect it for a single day, 
it will begin to drop and wither, the leaves will change, and 
some of the blossoms will drop off, and your mother will begin 
to feel unhappy and low-spirited.”’ 

“Oh, yes, but I never shall, ma'm '—never, never !” 

* Don't be too sure! and if you neglect it for two whole days 
all the flowers will drop off but one, and your mother will 
take to her bed, and nobody but you will know what ails her.” 

Poor Ruth began vo tremble, and the tears came in her eyes. 

* But,” continued the fairy, ** but, if you should neglect it for three 
my poor cluld, but for three days running, the last 
flower will drop off, and your mother will die of a broken heart.” 

“Oh, mercy ! erred poor little Ruth. * Oh, take it! 
take it' I wouldn't have it for the world'” and she flung it down 
upon the loose earth, and shook her little fingers, just as if some- 


thing had stung her 


days running, 


mercy 


“Itus too late now. See, my dear! it has already taken root, 
and now there is fo help fort. Remember! your mother’s health, 
happmess, and life, depend upon that flower. Watch it well! And 
now—daughter af eartty!!’—and as she spoke, she stooped, and pulled 


up a whole handful of violets, dripping with summer rain, and 


shook the movture all over her; and instantly the dear child found 
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herself afloat in the air, with pinions of purple gauze, bedropped 
with gold, with millions of little fairies all about her, swarming like 
butterflies and blossoms, after a pleasant rain, and welcoming their 
sister Rosebud to Fairy-land. 

“ Well,” thought RosebuJ—we must call her Rosebud now— 
* well ! if this being a little fairy isn't one of the pleasantest things ! 
and then she recollected that she had only three days to stay there 
and see the sights, and she looked round her to ask if there was any- 
body near to help her, and take charge of her, and tell her what to 
do, and where to go.” 

* Daughter!” said a sweet voice that she knew, though it ap- 
peared to come out and steal up from the leaves of another morning- 
glory. ‘ Daughter !” 

* Mother !” said Rosebud 

“You may have your choice to-day of these three things—a 
butterfly hunt, a wedding, or a play.” 

“Oh, a wedding ! 
always wanted to see a wedding |" 

“* Be it so,” said the voice, and instantly a sweet wind arose, and 


a wedding!” said Rosebud. ‘ Oh, I have 


lifted her up, and swept her, and thousands more like her, over the 
biue deep, so swiftly, that nothing could be seen but a mist of 
sparkles here and there, till they all found themselves on the sea- 
shore, at the mouth of a deep sparry cave, all hung about with the 
richest 
patches of glow-worms, and carpeted with the wings of butter- 
flies. In the midst, were a mu!titude of little fairies, hovering 
and floating over a throne of spider-net ivory, on which lay the 
bride, with a veil of starlight, interwoven with the breath of roses, 
covering her from head to foot, and falling over the couch, like 


moss, and lighted with pearls in clusters, and with little 


sunshine playing on clear water. 

By-and-by, a faint, strange murmuring, was heard afar off, like 
the ringing of lilly-bells, to the touch of the honey-bees, growing 
lovder and louder, and coming nearer and nearer every moment 
Rosebud turned toward the sea with all the other fairies, and held her 
breath; and after a few moments, a fleet of little ships, with the 
most delicate purple and azure sails, so thin you could see the 
sky through them, came tilting along, over the sea, as if they 
were they as if 
of battle, just before the month of the cave; and then a 


alive—and so were—and drew up in order 
silver 
trumpet sounded on the shore, and a swarm of hornets appeared, 
whizzing and whirring all about the cave ; and then there was an- 
other trumpet, and another, about as loud as you may hear from a 
caged blue-bottle—and compliments were interchanged, and a 
salute fired, which frightened the little lady-fairies into all sorts of 
shapes, and made the little bride-fairy jump up, and ask if her time 
had come, though to tell you the truth, the noise didn't appear much 
more terrible to Rosebud, than her little brother's pop-gun; and 
then, a sort of barge, not unlike the blossom of a sweet-pea in shape, 
was manned from the largest of the fleet, and when it touched the 
baght sparkling sand, out leaped a little prince of a fellow, with a 
bunch of white feathers in his hat, plucked from the moth-millar, a 
sword like the finest cambrick-needle, belted about his waist, and the 
most unimpeachable smal! clothes. ‘This turned out to be the bride- 
groom, and after a few more flourishes, and not a hutle pulling and 
haaling among the bridesmaids, the bride and the bridegroom stood 
up together, and looked silly and sheepish, as if butter wouldn't melt 
in their mouths, and after listening awhile to an old droning bee- 
tle without hearing a word, he said—they bowed and curtsied, and 
made some sort of a reply, nobody could guess what—and then 
forth stepped the master of ceremonies, a priggish looking grass 
hopper, with straw-coloured tights, and a fashionable coat, single 
breasted, and so quakerish, it set poor lithe Rosebud a laughing, in 
spite of all she could do, every time she looked at his legs—and 
then! out ran the ten thousand trumpeting bumble-bees—and the 


} 


katydid grew noisier than ever, and the cricket chirriped for joy, 


) 





pointe d sl 


and the bridegroom touched the bride's cheek, and 
toward a little heap of newly-gathered roses and violets, piled up 
afar off, in a shadowy part of the cave, just underneath a trailing 
canopy of changeable moss ; the bride blushed, and the faines tit 
tered, and little Rosebud turned away, and wished herself at home, 
and instantly the bride and the bridegroom vanished ! and the ships 
' 


and the fairies ' and the lights and the musick! and Rosebud found 


herself standing face to face with the little withered old woman, who 





was looking mournfully at the drooping forget-me-not. The tears 


came into her eyes, and for the first time, since the flower took root, 


: 2 
for the very first time, she began to think of her mother, and of her 
promise to the fairy, and she stooped down in an agony of terrour, and 


shame, and self-reproach, to see how it fared with her forgetfulness 





Alas! it had already begun to droop and wither, and the leaves were 


changing colour, and the blossoms were dropping off, and she knew 
that her mother was beginning to suffer 


* Oh that I had never seen the hateful flower!’ cried Rosebud ; 
and then instantly recollecting herself, she dropped upon her knees 
and kissed it, and wept upon it, and the flower seemed refreshed by 
her tears, and when she stood up and looked into the face of the 
good little fairy, and saw her lips tremble and the colour change in 
her sweet mournful eyes, she felt as if she never should be happy 
again 

** Daughter of earth! child of the air!" said the Fairy, ‘two 
What wouldst thou have 


more days remain to thee. er 


“Oh nothing! 
mother, and I shal! be so happy !” 

“That cannot be. These trials are to prepare thee for thy return 
to her. Be patient, and take thy choice of these three things, a bat- 
tle, a coronation, or a ball.” 


nothing! Let me but go back to my dear, dear 


— 
cried |, 


* Goody gracious ! how I should like to see a coronation ! 


Rosebud, and then she recollected herself, and blushed and curt- 
sied, and said, ‘*if you please, m'am.” 

“Call me mother, my dear—in Fairy-land. I am your mether.’ 

** Well, mother,” said Rosebud, the tears starting into her eyes, 
and her heart swelling, as she determined never to call her mamma, 
no, never! ** Well, mother, if you please, I would rather stay here 
and watch the flower—I don't want to see anything more in Fairy- 
land ; I've had enough o’ such things to last me as long as I live. 


, 


” 


But oh, if I should happen to fall asleep! 

“Tf you should, my dear, you will wake in season ; but take your 
choice.” 

* Thank you, mother, but I choose to stay here.” 

At these words the Fairy vanished, and Rosebud was left alone, 
looking at the dear little flower, which seemed to grow fresher and 
fresher, and more and more beautiful every minute, and wondering 
whether it would be so with her dear mamma, and then she fell to 
thinking about her home, and how much trouble she had given her 
mother, and how much better she would always be after she had got 
back to her once more—and then she fell asleep, and slept so sound- 
ly, that she did not wake till the sun was up, and it was time to 
water the flower. At first she was ternbly frightened ; but when 
she remembered what the Fairy told her, she began to feel comforta- 
ble, and lest something might happen, she took a little sea-shell 
that lay there, and running down to the water, dipped it up full, and 
was on her way back, thinking how happy her poor dear mamma 
would feel if she could only know what it was, and who it was that 
made her so much better, when she heard the strangest and sweetest 
noises all about her in the air, as if the whole sky was full of the hap- 
piest and merriest creatures ! and when she looked up, lo! there was 
a broad glitter to be seen, as if the whole population of Fairy-land 
were passing right over her head, making a sort of path like that 
you see at sunrise along the blue deep when the waters are motion- 
less and smooth and clear. 

* Well,” said she, looking up, ** I do wonder where they are go. 
ing so fast’ —and then she stopped—* and I do think they might be 
civil enough just to let a body know; I dare say "tis the coronation, 
or the butterfly hunt, or the battle, or the—oh, how I should like 
to be there !” 

No sooner was the wish uttered, than she found herself seated in 
a high gallery, as delicately carved as the ivory fans of the east ; 
with diamonds and ostrich-feathers all about and below her, and a 
prodigious crowd assembled in the open air—with the lists, opened— 
a trumpet sounding—and scores of knights armed cap-a-pie, and 
mounted on dragonflies, waiting for the charge. All eyes were 
upon her, and everybody about was whispering her name, and she 
never felt half so happy in her life, and she was just beginning to 
compare the delicate embroidery of her wings with that of her next 


neighbour, a sweet little fairy who sat looking through her fingers 





at a youthful champion below, and pouting and pouting, as if shi 
wanted everybody to know that he had pite d her, when she } ap 
pened to see a littie forget-me-not ¢ mbroidered on his beaver: and 


she instantly recollected her promise, and cried out, * Oh, mamma 


and wished herself 


mamma back again, where she mieht sit by 


the flower and watch over it, and never leave it, never! tll her 
three days of trial were ended 
In a moment, before she could speak a word, or even make a bow 


to the nice httle boy-fairy who had just handed her up her glove on 


the point of a lance like a sunbeam, she found herself seated by the 


flower. Poor little thing! It was too late! Every blossom had 


fallen off but one, and that looked unhealthy, and trembled when 
she breathed upon it. She thought of her mamma, and fancied she 
cold see them carrying her up to bed, and all the doctors there, 
and nobody able to tell what ailed her; and she threw herself all 
along upon the grass, and wished all the fairies at the bottom of the 


Red Sea, and herself with them ! 


do you think she saw! 


And when she looked up, what 


and where do you think she was! why, she 


was at the bottom of the Red Sea, and all the wonders of the Red 


Sea were about her—chariots and chariot-wheels and the skeletons 


of war-horses, and mounted warriours, with heaps of glittering 


armour, and jewels of silver and jewels of gold, and banner and 


shield and spear, with millions and millions of little sea fairies, and 
Robin Goodfellows, and giants t-looking 


and dwarfs, and the funnies 


monsters you ever heard of ; and the waters were all bright with 


fairy lamps that were alive, and with ribands that were alive, and 


with changeable flowers that swam about and whispered to each 


other in a language of the 


ywearl washed up into drifts and ridges, and a p 
I I 


ir own; and there were great heaps of 
le of the strangest- 
looking old-fashioned furniture, of gold and ivory, and little mer- 
madis, with their dolls not longer than your finger, with live fishes 
for tails, jomping about and playing hide-and-seek with the sun-spots 


and star-flashes, and the striped water-snakes of the Indian seas, 


res that live there 





the most brilliant and beautiful of all the creat 





And while she was looking about her and wondering at she 
saw, she happened to think once more of the forget me-not, and to 


at instant she heard a great heavy 


' Atel 





wish herself back again , 
she ki ew 





bell booming and tolling—she knew it was tolling—a 
she was too late—and shew knew that her mother was dead of a 


broken heart—and she fell upon her face, and stretched forth her 


hands with a shriek, and prayed God to forgive her! and 


allow her 
to see her mother once more—only once more! 

“Why, what ails the child! whispered somebody that seemed 
to be stooping over her 

It was her mother’s voice! and poor Ruth was afraid to look up 
lest it should all vanish for ever. 

**Upon my word, Sarah,” said another voicc—it was her father's ; 
‘** upon my word, Sarah, I do not know but the poor little creature's 





thoughts appear to have undergone another change. I have heard 
nothing to-day of the forget-me-not which troubled her so the first 
week, have you ?” 

«She has mentioned it but once to-day, and then she shuddered - 
but perhaps we had better keep it in the glass till we see whether it 
will bear to be transplanted, for she seems to have set her little heart 
upon having that flower live ; I wish I knew why ?” 
whispered pvor Ruth, still without 


“Do you indeed, mamma !" 


looking up; well, then, I will tell you. That flower was given me 
by a Fairy to make me remember my promises to you, my poor dead 
mamma, and so long as I water that every day at the same hour, so 
long I shall be growing better and better, and my poor dear mam- 
ma—boo-hoo! boo-hoo!"’ and the little thing began to cry as if 
she would break her heart 

** Why, this is stranger than all,"’ said the father. “I can’t help 
thinking the poor child would be rational enough now, if she hadn't 
read so many fairy books; but what a mercy it was, my dear Sarah, 
and how shall we ever be thankful enough, that you happened to be 
down there when she fell into the water.” 

Ah!’ Ruth Page began to hold her breath and listen with the 
strangest feelings 

** Yes, Rebert, but I declare to you I am frightened, whenever [ 


letting her fall im, head first, as I did.” 





think of the risk I ran by 
Poor Ruth began to lift her head by little and little, and to feel 
about, and pinch herself to see if she was really awake, or o y 
dreaming 
« And then, too, just think of this terrible fever, and the strange, 
day after day, about Fairy-la: d.” 


Fudge, Robert, fudge 


wild poetry she has been talking, 
* Poetry! 
Ruth looked up, 


‘* Fudge, father, fudge 


full of amazement and joy, and whispered— 


a that fell from 


and the very next words 


her trembling lips as she sat looking at her mother, and pointir 
Sf} - I e 
a little bunch of forget-me-nots in full flower, that her mother had 


kept for her ina glass by the window, were these—** Oh, mother! 


dearest mother! what a terrible dream I have had!” 


‘*Hush, my love, hush! and go to sleep, and we will talk this 
matter over when you are able to bear it.” 
* Goody gracious, mamma ! 
‘There she goes again!” cried the father; ** now we shall have 
another fit!’ 
« Hust 
any mor 
*“* Well, kiss me, mamma, and let me have vour hand to g 


you must go to sleep now, and not 


i 


tag 





hush, my love ! 





wo 
sleep with, and [ll try.” 
Her mother kissed the dear little thing, and took her hand in hers 


es 


and laid her cheek upon the puiow, and im less than five n 


she was sound asleep, and breathing as she hadn't breathed before 





since sh 


had been fished out of the water, nearly three wecks be 


fore, on her way to Fairy-land 





AIETIES 


AND GRAVITIES. 





SEMINOLE ANECDOTE. 

Ture intrepid bravery and tender affections of one of these Indians 
Having taken re 
fuge for some time in the city of San Augustine, and got the name 
of Pe to St 


makes the harbour of the city, employed as a 


are strikingly verified mm the following anecdote 


Anastasia’s Island, whiea 
iter by Mr. Fish 


ter, he moved his residence 








in English gentleman, who owned that island, and who gave x 
celebrity by the culture of the sweet orange. Peter being absent.a 
party of los enemies crossed the river, surprised his habitation, and 
murdered his wife and two children. On his return he did not lies- 


tate a moment on the course to pursue , he fastened up his it 

containing the dead, repaired to Mr. Fish’s dwelling near by, to bor 
lish had made wit! 
ducks in large flocks In this Peter put 


1a large bore, express!y 


row a gun that Mr 
t an 





shoot 
load of buck-shot, and getting into his canoe proceeded up the rive 
main, though 
He had ascended t e crees 
apprised h f 


» thro iw 


about six miles to a creek on the as instil 
pointed out to him the way they went 
smoke curling above the fores 

} 


He and 
le country, discovered four Indian men sitting ona 





whenaa mit 





landed, taking his cour 








of a host 
side by side, the t ; he circled r 


ifth near by emploved in cooking 
so as to bring the four in range, crept vp close, fired, threw dow 

is gun and rushed up with his tomahawk he report, the fa 
four Ir 


so sudden and mnpre 





lians, and Peter's presence,armed with such a weayx 
sive, that the I yoking ne r 


one Who Was ¢ 








ce or flight, but became an easy prey to his ve 


By this time he found that one of the fallen was but wonne 


was endeavouring te reach his arms, but Peter had the advantage 


being already armed On searching he lound the sca ps of iis 8 

and « dren stretched and hung out to dry, which he b 

with sever ticles of prope tv thev had stolen, some of the 

ind the scalps of the five Indians he had killed, the greate 

trophies, In his conception, ret rned home and buried his w r 
dren the same evening; and I:erally pined to death ove 





grave. This anecdote | had from Mr. Fish, who pointed out 
poor Peter's grave. —St. Augustine Heraid. 
LITERARY PATRONAGE. 
Patronage of authors is an antiquated fashion, and at pres 
means nothing. It is still repeated by rote among a few yt 
yrant writers, as an echo dies away by degress into an unr 
sound. The publick favour is deemed a iclent recompe 


Nothing, for instance, can be more unjust than that an author, 


has professedly written for the general taste, and has in consequet 


ns 


erived great emoluments from his works, should have a pe 


while another, who has confined his toil to mat! 
ibstruse pursuits, confessedly useful and highly meritorious, ! 
This cas 


ematicks, or oto 





not adapted to much sale, goes wholly unrewarded. 
evinces that a pension is a mere piece of vain-glory in the gover 
ment, which desires to have it recorded that such and sech an e™r 
nent writer was pensioned. 





Som 
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judge, v 
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John | 
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nate mar 
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it was cur 
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aversion t 
suffer suc] 
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throat, exc 
“ Ride 
for five the 
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as he se t | 
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as a caine aaa EE os _ 
VANITAS! VANITATUM VANITAS! up worse than ever you was afore—blast nation seize your picters THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
| You jest fool with this child—that’ s all—and if I don’t blow you to 2 sti i” 
From the German of Goethe. | kingdom come—you see if I don’t.’ 
I've set my heart upon nothing, you see; The crowd, which had assembled round the door, now gradually ° ~an the sp tone ternie ure of his late residence had been sold, excepting 
urrah ! | entered the room, and as they did so, John began to flourish his | jcyseis. it belonged to the state ch ee Closely associated with the idea of 
ged tc of their loves: for some of the sweetest 
And so the world goes well with me. | cigar and ery: inoments of their courtship were those when he had leaned over that in- 
furrah! | * Jest you tetch, now If vou lav your hands on me, I'|] send strament, and listened to the melting tones of her voice.— Washtagton Ir- 
And who has a mind to be fellow of mine, you whirlin’, if this here powder’s good for any thin’. I don’tcare ‘** Sketch Book 
durrah! | for mvself—I'd rather be blowed through the roof of this here store, Tus TERASURED ManP. 
Why, let him take hold and help me drain | than be rid on a raul—a confounded sight.” Go, leave that harp! Twined round its strings 
These mouldy lees of wine. This last speech had attracted the attention of the old French. There's many a magick spell! 
I set my heart at first upon wealth; man, who began to look very uneasy , ae Leave that untouched ! the strain it brings 
Jurrah! * Ha, what dat you shal] say '—blow off de roof from my house '” This heart remembers well 
And bartered away my peace and health; | ‘Lav hold of him,” said the podge, who generally attended the 
But, ah! |} execution of his sentences in person; * lay hold of him, fellows! Let that remain! all else beside 
The slippery change went about like air, “Stand off! Stand off !” exclaimed John, at the top of hs voice, Go scatier to the wind! 
And when I had clutched me a handful here, as he held up the powder in one hand and the cigar in the other The chords that won my home a bride 
Away it went there. ‘Do you see this ‘ere cigar, and this ‘ere powder! Jest you lay No other home shall find 
I set my heart Harel Women Beat; | ton — on me, and I il tetch “em together. If I don’t now, dad It hath a power, though all unstrung 
urrah! } ’ . 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed ; *Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the old Frenchman. “Go A - rane ames mer a . q 
ut, ah! out of my house, sair—begone with your poodre and your cigar— And from her hands ‘twill ne’er be wrung, 


The false one looked for a daintier lot, 
The constant one wearied me out and out, | 
The best was not easily got. 


ip my prope rty 
I'll blow all hands up and 





what le diable ’—will you blow all 
* Well, let ‘em let 
mvself, too, before I ll t 
** Gather him up, 
the law must be executed.” 

‘he crowd, which had now increased in number, gradually drew 
round the besieged Rodgers, and the end of the rail was seen en- 
tering the door 

** Here goes, then! 
his mouth, and applying it close to the handkerchief 


me alone then 

, 
on a rail 
said the judge ; 


ve rid 


gent} _* 0 te meee ao 
I set my heart upon travels grand, gentlemen, the sentence of 


Hurrah! 
And spurned our plain old Fatherland ; | 
But, ah! 
Naught seemed to be just the thing it should, 
Most comfortless beds and indifferent food, 
My tastes misunderstood. 


* exclaimed Rodgers, drawing the cigar from 
There was a 
and a confusion of erving out, 
‘Don't! don’t '"—above all of which might be 
heard the old Frenchman erving out, * Murdare! murdare '” 

* Well,” said Rodgers, as the crowd disp rsed, * I'd just as heve 
be k 


‘I tell you one, 


I set my heart upon sounding fame; voices 
Hurrah! 

And lo! I'm eclipsed by some upstart’s 
And, ah! 

When in publick life I loomed quite high, 

The folks that passed me would lovk awry! 


| 
| 

! 

| sudde a rush to the dvors, 
— Stop stop '*—* 


name; 


lled, as red on a rail.” 
two, several t 1 


imes, to begone vid vour poodre 


Their very worst friend was I magazine, and your cigar. Will vou leave my house, sare '" 
. +} s adrinaaaiell ieee th 
And then I set my heart upon war; But Rodgers could neithe r be pe rsuaded nor driven from his 
Hurrah! position against the wall, until the old man had prevailed upon the 
Lynch party to withdraw to some di from his door. He ther 


We gained some battles with eclat. 


distance 








Hurrah! left the house, much to the rehef of the old Frenchman; but ever 

We troubled the foe with sword and flame, | as the crowd approached, he would prepare to ily the match. At 
(And some of our friends fared quite the same.) | one time they approached with mere than usval determination, 
I lost a leg for fame, and when they had got quite near, oe was heard to say—* Bring 

Now I've set my heart upon nothing, you see; the rail se ; P ; 7 
Hurrah! | ‘You trv it,’ said John, * and f vou don't get into a hornet's 


now mind.” 
but as 


And the whole wide world belongs to me. itll be becase fire wont burr powder, 


nest, 
Hurrah! T 


e circle be autiously to close round him, o 





gan ¢ 








The feast begins to run low, no doubt; knocked the ashes from his cigar, at the same time producing a fev 
But at the old cask we'll have one good bout. sparks, preparatory to touching it to the powder, he was again sud 
Come, drink the lees all out! denly left alone. 7 individual who had worried himself consid 
erably, by carrving the ratl, in his sudde n retreat dashed it to the 
JUDGE LYNCH OUTWITTED. ground, and exclaiming, ** Non comatible in statu combustibus !" 
abandoned the atte inp t—the rest of the p osse soon imitated his ex 
Some years ago, Judge Lynch claimed a broad jurisdiction, in ample, leaving nate rs triumphant 


and about the vicinity of T——, Florida. He took cognizance of 
all matters, and punished all offences, which were not otherwise 
provided for by law No informality, or lack of proof positive, 





first time, witnessed the most utter 


most determined 


Thus Judge Lynch, for the 


contempt of his ane. and the defiance of 


hos power 


. od the culp ror » Yictior Py , . 
screened the cul} = from We infil a 1 of his summary mode of pun The following morning found John Ro Ivers a sober man, and 
1 . nd 12 by ; isc tl > , { , . 5 ry 
ishment If an me iid al, bv any indiscretion or impropriety of con from that time forth. he was never seen within the jurisdiction of 
duct, rendered himself obnoxious, Judge Lynch was sure to apply yp. 4) Lunch. of T Florida Sucusta Mirror 
Jude vn ’ . 1oridé Aucusta } 





d jury, 


, 
ck voice against 


the corrective The p constituted the 
i+} ] 


and just so sure as an individual excited the publ 


judge's grat 


— 
HICK 






















































Til death these limbs shall bow! 


It hath no price since that sweet hour 
She tuned it first, and played 
Love's evening hymn within the bower 


Her youthful fingers made. 


A spirit like a summer's night 
Hang t cherished lyre, 
And whispers of the calm moonlight 
Are trembling from the wire. 


rs o'er tha 


} Sullon mine car her young voice falls, 
Sull floats that melody; 

On each love 

Go! 


{ haunt its musick calle 
leave that harp and me! 
DESULTCRY READINGS 
d circumstances is the eaccess in 
Mount St. Angelo, in the 
perched on a rock like an eagle's 
nee of a He was a common 


who was thrown, in consequence of his ad- 


To what strange and unexpects 
e i 


men owing! On the 
kingdom of Naples, isa little castle, 
This nest 
sailor of © 


life of some 


side of 


nest Sthe resid nabob. 


" 
lamare, 


aste 


venturous disposition, on the shores of Hindoostan, where, assisted 


by the recollections of his youth, he hit upon the means of making 
a large fortune. Itis the usage of the wood-cutters of Mount St. 
Angelo, to attach thew faggots to a long cable, and thus make them 
slide down from the top of the mountain to the water-side. Our 





adventurer, at a critical moment, recommended a similar mode of 
transporting his cannon to a rajah in whose service he had engaged, 
The experiment was completely successful; a brilliant victory was 
the result, and a crore of rupees rewarded the ingenuity of the Italian. 





Frendship, the wine of life, should, like a well-stocked cellar, be 
continually renewed ; and it is consolatory to think, that although 
we can seldom add what will equ il the generous first growth of our 
youth, yet frendship becomes insensibly old in much less time than 
s commonly imagined, and not many years are required to make it 
mellow and pleasant. Warmth will, no doubt, make a very con 
siderable diflerence; men of affectionate temper and bright fancy, 
will coalesce a great deal sooner than those who are dull and cold 





— just so sure he was ee lled to undergo the sentence of the A WITTY AUCTIONEER AND AN OLD CLOCK, iain fi dint Recon dbiees aidan tien Gittanie thiciiaidiidiiamamaetiiat 
Ws aie errs te oat op man in Florida, but T well re- |, . “s - seth Reg . oe “ sige oes =p ~s he sh ba th ope Warwick, juct such, hams f, is the Giendehip of the werld 
collect that not a few passengers were conveyed out of the corpo- ps sade ba pore aarp aha! old bt ik eeaad ims ‘a = - s “While the sap of maintenance lasts, my fnends ewarm in abundance; 
rate limits of T——, on a single rai/, that being the punishment in To be as ot rps oad as Sa Rete doubt upon the tin the winter of my need they leave me naked, He is a happy 
ordinary cases. But | have not forgot the first time that the ’ enticity of this speech, mm which case we have only to apply the men who hate 8 w friend at his need ; but he is more truly happy 
mdge’s sentence could not be executed, and when his executive It " gw, Stnon ¢ véro € ben trovato that hath non f hus fret 

officers met with a resistance which they could not overcome sconicataite iatt htc ae _ 

John Rodgers was given to drink, and when under the influence a VENERABLE RELICE. Pleasure j@ a rose, near w | there ever grows the thorn of evil. 
of the brain-stealer, was, in his own estimation, the most unfortu- It is wisdom’s work so carefully to cull the roee as to avoid the 
nate man living. Naturally a quiet, well-disposed fellow ; when in- The clock which for many years hung in the interiorof the “old |.) rn, and let its mech perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adora 
toricated he became noisy, quarrelsome, and disagreeable. On that brick” meeting-house, in this city, alter various fortunt s lately fe tion of Him who gave the rose to blow 
day, he had indulged to excess, and had got into numerous quarrels, | into the hands of the auctioneer At the time of the sale, the auc 
in one of which he fired a horse-pistol on asmall boy, who returned tioncer actu Saag hg following speech, which we have beer {mone the writers of all ages, some deserve fame, and have it: 
the compliment by peppering him with a fell charge of shot, from a permitted to pu sh. We venture to affirm, that a more appro s her have nor deserve it; some have it, not deserving ; 
fowlingpiece. The distance between the parties, however, prevented priate and witty speech neVer fell from the lips of the most cele ee eee ieiaaies wet totally mise it, or have le nat eunal te 
any serious damage being done, and but fur the great disproport on | brated orators at rendues : hee scat ' 
in the size and age of the antagonists, the duel between John “ Here is the relick of the early davs of our country’s annals, a ; : 

Rodgers and the race-rider, would have passed off without notice. | pemnant saved: ant que of its kind, and venerable for every asso 4 youn clergyman having, in the hearing of Dr. Parr, stated that 
It soon became a town-talk, however, and as John went staggering ciation connected with its history—the old church clock—bearnga je would eve nothing he could net understand Then, young 
through the streets, swearing vengeance, and exhibiting his wounds mark of patriarchal longes e date, that speaks it one hundred ian eaid the doctor nent sine Gill ten tis dai ak oe 
—his right arm and hand having received several of the shot—his 414 eichteen years of ag while it ticked and struck of 1 o.'s | know 

conduct tended much to increase the excitement against him. Judge the thousands and tens of thousands, who have jooked on its calm man a 

lynch was not slow to make a decision in the exes, and be before d TK face, mto eternity, it Is st good time, and going! gomg' Teo citizens courtit ave ushier of ‘Themistecies. ha prefered 
<eiden a < eo thet Jous Rode es ae dd a Uj on bd + ar — ees oe piel anee sp e ae ry a : = th - gs, Q pee 7 thie th worthy man to the re one o ass ned this reason I had 

Now, of all other men. perhaps John Rodgers had the greatest) .| 4 mechee ms sil ee mentale Sa cee il Na tia il veame rather she sh have a man without money, than money without 
aversion to “sitlin’ on a rail.” He would rather have died than ther to worship as the children of his kingdom, and net as spint — an 
sufler such an indiguitv ; and immediately on receiving this inte slaves to earthly despotism This sober, ever-going clock, came archisnedes being asked to go ond hear & perenn whe imisated the 
gence, he resolved that he would not be caught * sleepin’ bery over in the davs of caution and sanitv It came when a sca rovage Q aon " +" . 
sound."’ He then took another large drink, and after clearing his was q serious thing, and religion a serious thing, and a church ' Me to perte 1, UnSweres ave heard the nighimgale 
taroat, exclaimed in a w ng tone of voice a serious thing It« ed the moments, while the minister of herseil 

“ Ride me on a rail! vy I'll be shot, if I'd be rid ona rail God was pr schinz, and his hearers liste sof eternite. It echoed aren’ 
for five thousand dollars his text, * Take al w ve hear The vas there real « When Simon s ofler to teach Themust es the artof memory 

“ Well you'd better p ane ee mT ee work and order in men’s minds and principles. Vanity did not t he answer Ab, rather teach me the art of forgetting; for | 

ae set back the bottie and popped the one.” the drawer. stare this venerable monitor in the face, and stody the while how t ft remember whatIw t, and cannot forget what 1 would 

ige Lynch has said it.” : ‘er display its plumage Avarice d not dare der its sure 
_ “Well, now I'm not a gwain to be sarved no such trick,” said | « cick * to be planning in the temple how to lay up goods for t When Charles Lamb visited the Litchfield cathedral, his guid 
hn. = Jodge Lyneh be hanged.” vears. Nor was pride then putled up by the breath of its ow formed him that three men «dined upon the top of the steeple 

John sauntered ont, erving and muttering to himself, “ Pll blow nostrils, while this minute-hand was showing itsduration cut short They must hav en very sharp set,”’ said Lamb 
‘em all to if they come a projectin’ about this ctuld.” at the beat of every pulse Now. whe w et this venerable 1 ‘ 

He then sisininal to a store, and purchased three pounds of | mento of those davs be desecrated? Who will not wish to posse Lamb one night wante to emonstrate, after the manner of 
powder, which he tied up in a silk poeket-handkerchief. As it grew nself of it, as a relick of the ace of simplicity and godly sincerity Swift, that the Man-t-chou Tartars were cannibals, and that the 
towards dark, John, with his handerchief under his arm, walked into Look at its aged but unwrinkled face. It iscalm; forit hasnotto Chinese were identical with the ¢ cltes (Sell Teas.) 

a confectionary, kept by a good old Frenchman, and purchased afew answer for the sermons it has heard. Look at it, ve degenerate ; -— a 
cigars; lighted one of them, and commenced smoking. Already! sons of New-England! Do ve not seem to see the shade go back The sparkle of a gratified wife's eye will go further than a ton of 





late to the davs of your fathers, and to hear the voices 


on the dial-} 
of those aged servants of God, w! it from their preaching to 
their reward! I would speak more, but the hour 1s come To 


whom shall it be sold’” 


the officers of the high court of Judge Lynch were in pursuit of him, 
and as he saw them gather round the door, he began to puff away at 
bis cigar and mutter curses against ** The whole infernal pack of ‘em 


“ Yes,” said he, ‘ you come tryin’ that are, and you'll get waked 


1 wel 


anthracité 


t 
6 


t warms the feart 


The on! rence between one man and another is whether he 


voverns his passions or his passions him. 


y diff 
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ORIGINAL CORRESFONDEN CE. 


— — = 
LETTER FROM JOHN SMITH. 
THE WAR IN OUR DISPUTED TERKITORY.—THE DRAFTING AT SMITHVILLE. 


Smithville, Down East, in the state of Maine, 
March 8, 1339. 


Dear Ginerat. Mornis.—I was going to give you a kind of a | 
history of our folks and our town, going away back to the begin- 
ning, and so coming down along in course, but we have been in 
sich a flustration here about the war for a week past, that I can’t 
think of anything else, nor write about anything else, till the flurry 
is over. My son John has gone down to the boundary war, along 
with the rest of ’em, and we feel bad enough about it, I can tell 
you. He's too young to go, I know; he's a mere striplin’ of a 
boy yet ; as I told you in my ‘tother letter, he won't be seventeen 
years old, till the fifth day of next May, if he should live to see it 
But the poor boy may never live to see that day now ; for he’s 
taken his life in his hands, and gone to fight for his country like a 
man and a hero, live or die. It was a tryin’ time to us, Gineral ; it 
was a tryin’ time—but [ may as well tell you the story, and then 
you'll know. 

After we heard the British had taken our land agent, and car- 
ried him off to New-Brumzick, we begun to look out for a squall 
Tt was about dark, when the post brought the papers that had the 
account of it; so arter supper, we all went into grandfather's to 
talk the matter over. For grandfather knows more about sich 
matters than anybody else in Smithville— he was out three years in 
the revolution, and was in the battle of Lexington before he listed, 
and had the fore-finger of his right hand shot off in the battle of 
Bunker-hill, jest as he was pulling trigger, and aiming at a British 
officer that was hurrying up the hill, and driving his soldiers up like 
a fury. But grandfather always says he didn’t lose his shot by it ; 
for when he found that finger was gone, and wouldn't pull, he tried 
the next finger, and the old gun went without losing his aim, and 
the British officer fell; and he always believed it was his shot 
brought him down. ‘Though grandfather is eighty-five years old 
now, and is so lame that he can't walk about much, yet his mind 
holds out remarkably, and he can talk about these things as smart 
asever he could. His house stands right aside of mine, only fur 
enough apart for a long shed between ‘em, and he used to live in 
the same house with me, or rather I lived in the same house with 
him, till I hed so many children, and my family got so large, 
rather worrisome to the old gentleman, and we was rather scant of 
reom, so | built another house, and moved into it, and got cousin 
Debby to live with the old folks, and take care of them. 

So, as [ said afore, arter supper we took the papers, and went 
into grandfather's, and I sot down and read it all over to him, how 
a parcell of the British come over into our disputed territory, and 
went to cutting down our timber like smoke, so as to steal it, and 


"twas 


carry it off in the spring when the rivers open, away down to New- 
Brumzick ; and how our new governour, Mr. Fairfield, as soon as 
he heard about it, sent Mr. McIntire, the land 
hundred and fifty men to puta stop to that stealin’ business, and 
ketch the fellers if he could, and bring 
McIntire took his men, and marched away off down there into the 
woods, ever so fur, into our disputed territory, and got all ready, 


agent, and a 


‘em off; and how Mr 


and was jest a going to ketch the fellers, and bring ‘em off up to 
Augusta, when the thieving chaps turned about, and ketched him, 
and put him on a sled, and hauled him off away down to Frederic- 
ton, in New-Brumazick, and put him in jail 

When I got along so fur, grandfather couldn't hold still no 
longer—he struck his staff down on the floor, jest as if it had been 
a@ training-gun, aud, says he : 

“John, there ‘Il be trouble; you may depend upon ‘t there ‘Il 
be trouble. 
kind of stuff as the old revolution folks was made of, 
like it. In them days, 
and hauled him off to Fredericton, and pot him in jail, every man 
in the old Bay State, and every boy tu, 
carry a gun, would a shouldered it, and marched to Now-Brumazick, 
and Fredericton jail would a been stripped down in no ume, and 
Mr. McIntire brought home agin.” 

Says I, * father, vou mistake’—I most always call the old gen 
tleman father, since my father died, and he’s always been a sort of 


If our people will stand that, they ain't made of sich 
nor nothing || 
if the British had a took ove of our men, 


that was big enough to 


father to all of us, and to everybody in Smithville, from oldest to 
youngest—says I, “father, you mistake; your revolution folks 
couldn't a brought Mr Melntire home again, for he was not there 
in them days—it’s Mr. MeTnutire that's in jail now.” 

“Ves, 
chair, and striking his staff down on the floor harder than he did 
afore ; * they'd a gone after Mr. Melutire, or anv other man living, 
that had American blood in his veins, and they ‘da brought him 
back, if they'd had to fit their way through forty New-Bromzicks 
for him. Aint the people waking up about it no where ! 
going down to give them New-Brumzicks a thrashing 

I looked at my son John, and [ see his face was all of a blaze ; 
and he looked as if he was jest a going to burst out 

Says I, * John, my boy, what's the matter '” 

His face grew redder, and the tears come into his eyes, and he 
struck his fists together, hard enough to crack a walnut 


they would,” said the old gentleman, rising out of his 


aint they 


“ By king,” says he, * father, I wish I was old enough to train ; 
T want to go down there, and help give them are British what they 
deserve.” 


** By the memory of George Washington !" said my grandfather, 


But what are they duing to Augusta! 
it yer?” 

Says I, “‘ we'll read on and see.” So I looked over the papers a 
little more, and found the governour had ordered ten thousand of 
the militia to be drafted to go down and keep the British out of our 


Aint there no stir about 


disputed territory, and prevent their stealing our pine timber. 


| | should stan’ a chance to be drafted ; 
| whether or no. 


“ T wish I was young enough to train; | should like to shoulder my | 


* That looks something like it,’’ said my grandfather; “ that’s a 
little like the spunk of old seventy-six. The British ‘Il have to let 
our disputed territory alone now, or else they “Il have to come to 


the scratch for it. I wish I was twenty years younger, I'd go down 


as a volunteer.” 
*[ wish I was only two years older,”’ said my son John, “ then 


and if I wasn't drafted, I'd go, 


” 

At that my wife and grandmother both fetched a heavy sigh 
Grandmother said she thought father had been through wars enough 
My wife, 
she wiped her eyes, for they was full of tears, and begged John not 
And 


in his day to rest in his old age, and Jet sich things alone 


to talk so, for he was too young ever to think of sich things 


then she turned to grandfather, and asked him if he really thought | 


| there was going to be any war. 
* Yes,” said grandfather, “jest as true as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, there'll be a war, and that pretty soon tu, unless the New- 
Brumzickers back out, and give up Mr. McIntire, and let the tunber 
| on our disputed territory alone. The orders will be up here, to 
draft the militia within two days, and I shouldn’t be surprised, if 
they should be called out before to-morrow morning.” 

At that my wife and the gals had a pretty considerable of a cry- 


ing spell 
After we'd talked the matter all over, we went home, and went 
My wife she sighed 


but we did n‘tany of us rest very weil 
and I heard my son John, arter he got 


to bed ; 
herself to sleep arter awhile ; 
to sleep, muttering about guns and the British, and declaring he 
I had jest got into a drowse about midnight, when I 
door. I sprung out of bed, and went 


would go 
‘heard a heavy knock at the 
| and looked out of the window, and asked who was there. 

|} Sargent Johnson, reply. ‘We've got to stan’ a 
| draft to-night. The governour’s orders got here about an hour 


” 


was the 


ago We're sending round, to warn our company, to meet up here, 
'to Mr. Wilson's tavern, at two o'clock this morning; it’s near 


| about one now, and the captain wants Squire Smith to come over 
land help see about making the draft. He wants to get through 


with it as soon he can, so them that’s drafted may be getting 


| ready, for they've got to set out to Bangor at eight o'clock this 


morning ™ 
I told him I would come right over; and so I lit a candle and 


dressed myself as quick as I could, and come vut into the kitchen 


! 
| all dressed, and his cap on, ready for a start. 


to put on my boots, and who should I find there but my son John, 
He had heard what 
| had been said, and it put the fidgets right into him. 

T told 
him he better be abed and asleep by half. But he said he couldn't 
and I found the boy was so arnest to go, that I finally told 


| Says he, “ father, I want to go over and see ‘em draft.” 
| sleep; 
| hin he might 
| We hadn't more than got dressed, before we heard the drum 
over to Mr. Wilson's tavern; so we started off and went 


When we got there, they had a fire in the large hall, and the 


| beat, 
| over. 

company was most all there. The captain had got a bowl and some 
black beans and white beans all ready, and he wanted me to draw 
for them, so they might all feel satisfied there was no partiality 

There was one sargent to be drafted, 
| fell to Sargent Johnson. He stood it like a man; 
He looked a little redder if any- 
| thing, and kind of bit his lip as he took his gun and marched into 


the middle of the floor, and turned round and looked at the com- 


and it 
I didn’t see as 


and we drew him first ; 


he trembled or turned pale a bit 


| pany, and says he, 
«I’m ready to go and fight for our country to the last drop of my 
| blood, but what we'll make the British back out of our disputed 


| territory, and stop their thieving.” 

The company gave three cheers for Sargent Johnson, and then 
we went to drafting the privates. There was sixty in the com- 
pany, So they 
and ten black ones, and put ‘em into the bowl, and held it up, 
so nobody couldn't look into 1, 


and ten was to be drafted took fifty white beans 


and I was to draw ‘em out as 


the orderly sargent called out the names. So when we got ready 


to begin, the sargent sung out, 


* Wilham Jones—— 


T put my hand into the bowl and drawed, and sung out, 
| & White bean.” 

|} ‘Peter Livermore, 
Peter Livermore started, as if he'd had a shock from an electrical 


cried the sargent 
machine; his legs shook a little, and he looked in the face as if he 
felt rather bad. [put my hand in and drawed, and sung out, 

* White bean.” 

Peter 
chap, and looks as if he could almost whip a regunent of common 


looked better in a minute He's a great tall six-foot 


h he’s something of a brag, it’s gene- 


and althoug g 
ry 


fellers himself; 





rally thought, 


when you come ht up to the pinch of the game, 


he’s a little cowardly. Peter stretched his head back, and strad- 
dled his legs a httle wider, and looked round on the company, 
and says he, 

“I swow, I thought I shonld a been drafted, and I almost 
wish I had It would a been fun alive to a gone down there, 
| and had a brush long with them are New-Brumzickers. My old 
Hl fowline- piece would a made day-light shine through fifty of "em 
in half an hour's fighting. I swow I'm disappinted—I was in hopes 


gun agin, and go and teach them New-Brumzickers better manners. | I should been drafted.” 








The company knew Peter too wana to mind much what he said ; 
they only laughed a little, and the sargent went on, and called out, 

* John Smith, the third.” 

I drawed to it, and says I, 

* White bean.” 

The sargent called out again, 

“John Smith, the seventh.” 

That was the oldest son of uncle John Smith, the blacksmith, a 
smart boy, abuat twenty-three years old. Somehow, as soon as 
I heard his name, I kind of felt as if he was going to be drafted - 
and I put in my hand and drawed, and sure enough, I sung out, : 


* Black bean 

John shouldered his gun in a minute, and marched out into the 
middle of the floor, and took his stand beside Sargent Johnson, 
He looked so resolute, and marched so quick, that the company 
at once give three cheers for John Smith the seventh. 
Sanborn,” 
“White bean,” 
* Ichabod Downing, 
I drawed, and answered the same as before, 
** White bean.” 


* John cried the sargent. 


said I. 


* said the sargent 


’ 


** Jeremiah Cole,"’ called out the sargent. 


” 


** Black bean,” said 1; * black bean for Jerry 
After waiting a minute, the captain called out, “ where's Jerry 
Cole? Isn't Jerry here?” : 
* Yes, setting down behind here on a bench,” 
a dozen at once. 


Jerry, come forward,” 


answereJ a half 
** Come, said the captain, “let us see 
your spunk * 

By-and-by, Jerry come creeping out from behind the company. 
but 
a cloth, and he shook and trembled so he could n't scarcely walk 
He let his gun 


and tried to get across the floor ; his face was as white as 
fall on the floor, and sot down in a chair that 
stood by the side of the room, and boo-hoo'd out a erying like a 
baby. ‘** Well done 
| ** What's the matter, 


* said the captain, * there's spunk for you.” 
Jerry! 


Pan 


can't you go 
** Boo-hoo,” said Jerry, * 1 aint well at all—I’m very sick, cap- 
tain; I don’t think I could go any way in the world.” 
* Well, 


run home as fast as you can go and see your mother, and we'll get 


well,” said the captain, leave your gun, and you may 
somebody else to go in your room.” 

At that, Jerry darted out of the door, and pulled foot for home, 
like a streak of lightning 

** Where's Peter Livermore,” ‘*he may take 
And 


he called Peter, and told him to take Jerry's gun, and stand up in 


sai@ the captain ; 


Jerry's place, being he was disappinted at not being drafted ” 


the floor with the drafts. Peter coloured as red as you ever see, 
At last, says he, 
* Captain, I don’t see how I can go any way in the world, my 


and begun to sweat 


family’s out of wood and meal, and a good many other things, and | 
couldn't leave home.’ 

* Oh,” 
| you are gone, Peter. 
Ban But, said Peter, the 
| face, **if 
pleasure in the world, and shouldn't wanted no better fun. But 


says the captain, * we'll take care of your family while 


Come, take the gun ; don’t stop to parley.” 
captain,” sweat beginning to roll off of his 


I'd been drafted, captain, I'd a gone with the greatest 
somehow or other, it seems to me like presumption, to go to throw- 

| ing myself into danger, when it wasn’t my lot to go. I shouldn't 
like to go, captain, without I was drafted.” 

; “ Well, well,” said the captain, 


| cowards to go. But who is there 


“you needn't go; we want n 


here, among the spectators, or 
that isn’t afraid to 
If there's 
| that’s willing to go, let him come forward.” 

At that my son John sprung like a young tiger, and seized Jerry's 


among the men whose names have been called, 


take Jerry's gun and fill Jerry's place any one here 


zun, and jumped into the middle of the floor and stood up by the 
ise of Sargent Johnson, and shouldered his gun with so much 
| eagerness and looked so fierce and determined, although nothing but 
ja striplin’ of a boy, that the whole company burst out in three tre 
mendous cheers for John Smith, the tenth—that's what he's num- 
The erntain 


I never was so tried in my 


| bered; we go accordin’ to numbers in the villaye 
asked me if I was willing he should go. 
|life. For my own part, bein’ the boy was so brave and wanted to 
| go so much, I should a said yes. But then I knew it would almost 
| kill his mother. So, what to do I didn’t know. But I found the 
| boy had got his mind so fixed upon going, that if he didnt go 
would about kill him. So, on the whole, I told the captain yes, he 


j night put his name down. 





| 
| 

| Then we went on with the drafting again and got all thr 
without any more trouble, and got ready to go home about three 
o'clock. The captain told them that was drafted, that they must 
all be ready to march at eight o'clock in the morning, and they must be 


in front of the tavern at that hour, and start together for Bangor 


My son John and I then went home, and made up a tire and routed 
| the folks all out, and told ‘em John was listed, and got to start at 
| eight o'clock, to fight for our disputed territory. Sich an outcry a9 

there was for about a half an hour, I guess you never heard. My 
| wife couldn't a cried harder if John had been shot dead there before 
her feet, though she didn’t make much noise aboutit ; for she always 
The older gals, 

and some of the younger children, that didn’t hardly understand 
| what the trouble was about, sot in and screamed as loud as they 
-— bawl 
| At last, says I, “ there's no use in this noise and fuss; the boy's 
got to go, and he’s got to be off at eight o'clock tu, and the sooner 
we set ourselves to work tu get him ready, the better. That seemed 


to wake ‘em up alittle. My wife went to work and picked up his 


| cries to herself. they cried considerable louder; 
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clothes, and she and the gals sot down and mended his shirts and | full of such violations, without having at least a very great part of 
| the pleasure, which the poet's genius might naturally have excited | 


stockins, and fried up a parcel! of dough-nuts for him to put in his 


knapsack, and got him all fixed up and breakfast ready about six 


o'clock. 
he’s so old; bet in the morning we let him know about :t, and he 


wanted my son John to come in and see him before he went; so we 
went into the old gentleman's room. 

“Now John, my boy,” said the old gentleman, ‘I feel proud to 
hear sich a good report of vou. You'd a madea good soldier in the 
days of the revolution. “T'was such boys as you that drove the 
British fromm Lexinton, and mowed ‘em down on Bunker Hill. You'll 
feel a little queer at first when you see the enemy coming up to you 
with their guns pinted right at you ; and, brave as you are, you'll feel 
a little streaked. But you mustn't mind it; 
fired once, you wont feel any more of it, and wont keer no more 
But don't be ina 


as soon as they've 


about "em than you would abouta flock of sheep 
hurry to fire—mind that—don't be in a hurry to fire—they told us at 
Bunker Hil! not to fire till the enemy got up so near we could see 
the whites of their eyes. And ‘twasa good rule ; for by that means 
we let "em get up so near, that when we did fire, we mowed ‘em 
down like a field of clover, I can tell you 
and don’t quit our disputed territory as long as there is any dispute 
abont it.” 

By this time we see ‘em begin to gather in the road up by the 


Be a good boy, John, 


tavern, and I told Jolin it was time to be off; so he took his gun, 
and his knapsack, which was pretty well stuffed, for each of the 
children had put in a dough-nut or an apple, or a piece of cake, after 
their mother had crammed in as much as she thought he could carry, 
and then he marched away like a soldier up to the tavern. When 
they started they had to come down again by our house and go up 
over a rise of land ‘tother way about half a mile before they got out 
of sight. So we all stood out in a row along by the side of the road 
to see "em as they went by. 
step and stood leaning on his staff, and grandmother stood behind 


Grandfather got out as fur as the door- 


him with her specs on, looking over his shoulder ; and the rest of us, 
with the children and cousin Debby and all, went clear out to the 
side of the road. Pretty soon they come along by, Sargent Johnson 
at the head, and the rest marching two and two. When they got 
along against us, little Ned run up and tucked another great apple 
into John's pocket, and my wife called out to him, * Now do pray 
be careful, Johnny, and not get shot.” 

Then grandfather raised his trembling voice, and says he, 

“ Now John, my boy, remember and don't be in a hurry to fire.” 

And the children called out all together, * good-by, John, good 


John looked 
round and nodded once, when his mother called out to him, but the 


by, John,” cach repeating it over, three or four times. 


d up straight and marched lke a 





rest of the time he held his 
soldier. We stood and watched ‘em ull they got clear to the top 
of the hill and was jest a going out of sight, when all to once John 
stepped out one side, where we could see him, and let his old gun 
blaze away into the air, and in a minute more they were out of sight 

“ Ah,” said old grandfather, * that sounds like Bunker Hill ; that 
boy’ll do the business for them New-Brumzickers, if they don’t let 
our disputed territory alone.” 

We feel dreadful lonesome, Ginersl, since John went away. It 
seems as if our family is most all gone now he’s gone. If you 
should hear anything about his fighting down there to our disputed 
territory, I wish you would put it in your paper, for we shall feel 
So I remain your friend 
ESQUIRE 


dreadful anxious till we hear from him. 


and subscriber, JOHN SMITH, 





SELECT DRAMATICK CRITICIS) 





CROLY’S CATILINE. 


We hadn't waked up old grandfather in the night bein’ 


| Reman assembly ! 


Amonc the dramatick productions of the age there is not one to | 


which we should assign a higher rank than to Croly's noble tragedy 
of Catiline. We are surprised that it 1s not more frequently pro- 
duced upon the stage, for the character of the great conspirator in 
this play affords opportunities for the display of tragick powers, in 
our opinion unsurpassed, whether we regard the startling energy 
and beauty of the language or the dramatick force of the action. To 
be sure there are many passages, which it would be necessary to 
tetrench, to adapt the piece to the stage; but this could be easily 
accomplished so as to do no serious injury to the dramatick effect 
of the tragedy. We wish that Mr. Wallack or Mr. Forrest would 
make the experiment, and 
uline 


give us an adequate personation of Ca- 
It is truly a glorious part, and it would task the powers of 
either of those disting 


There are faults in Catiline, but they are those which would be 


uished actors, to do it justice 
recognized only by the classical student. In the first place the troth 
of history is violated, far beyond what is justified either by any 
sane theory of the art, or by the 





example of any who are entitled to 
Liberties 


almost always necessary to the poet who dramatizes an historical 


be classed among its legitimate masters. with fome are 


action, and with them rightly taken no eritick will quarrel 


ties with place and scene are, in like 


fair. 


manner, to a certain extent 
But there is a plain rule which we at least can never consent 
to lose sight of ; and this is, that the writer who weaves either drama 
or romance from the materials of history, must keep these materials 
in all essential particulars sacred, and from this rule Mr. Croly has 
M Our Opinion very unwisely departed. 

The supposed ignorance of the spectator is, we maintain, the only 
ground on which the dramatist who violates history can hope to es- 
cape condemnation. No man who knows what happened at any 
Particular period of time, can endure to see it misrepresented. Every 
Wolation of fact is to his mind a pain. He cannot sit out a tragedy 


Liber- |! 





within him, neutralized 
falsified account of Catiline’s conspiracy—an account falsified in | 
any important particular whatever—before the eyes of an intelligent | 
! The answer is plain. We see in the volume 
before us the clearest evidence that Mr. Croly is a very accom: | 
plished scholar, and the more we reflect on it, we are the more as- | 


j 


touished that he should have ventured upon such liberties as he has 
taken with such a well-known story. The Marianism of Catiline— 


his imaginary wife—the imaginary daughter of Marius—his Hamil- 
car—his Aspasia, and many things besides, were all perfectly need- 


less. But with these exceptions we do not hesitate to say, that we 


consider Catiline the most brilliant tragedy that has in our time 
been added to the stock of the British drama 
It was a bold adventure for Mr. Croly to think of presenting anew, 


in a dramatick form, what Lord Orford so properly calls, m his me- | 


moirs, ‘the most brilliant episode in the history of Rome Several 


of the chief masters of the art had already exerted all their genius 
on the story of Catiline ; and yet none of them had been in any true 


sense of the word successful; and nobody ever dreamed of any- 


thing, 
the unrivalled orations of Cicero, and the equally unrivalled nara- | 
tive of Sailust. Nobody ever thought of the Catiline of Crebillon 


but as a miserable failure; that of Voltaire is better, but still bad ; 


when the name of this great conspirator was mentioned, but 


and Ben Jonson's tragedy, rich as it is in learning and rich in mas- 


terly declamation, 1s cold in its stateliness and undramatick, im the 


midst both of historical truth and of poetical ornament | 

In the whole management of Croly's Catiline—in the structure |} 
of the plot—in the exposition, which is alike clear, natural, and ] 
pewerful—in the dialogue, above all, which is throughout full of | 
trae dramatick vigour, we see, if we ever have seen them, the proofs 


of the author's dramatick vocation. Perhaps we never read any 


first tragedy, by any dramatist whatever, abounding so much in 


happy dramatick situations. It would te ridiculous to enter into any- 


thing like an analysis of a tragedy on the story of Catilme; we 





| 

shall therefore merely quote a few passages, to justify what we have 

said in Mr. Croly’s praise, as a master of dramatick dialogue, and | 

a bold and elegant writer 

Hamilcar, a Carthaginian hostage in Rome, of royal blood and 

ambition, is introduced alone im a grove near the city, meditating on | 

the degradation of his country and himself, when Cethegus breaks | 
| 


in upon his solitude. These two men had been feasting together 


1 . ' 
the same evening, at the mansion of Catiline, their common friend ; 
| 


but the Moor had left the banqueters early, because their mirthful- 


ness did not suit the state of his spirits. Their mirth, it 1s true, had 
been but hollow ; for that day Cicero had been elected consul, and 
the proud Catiline defeated in the object of his long ambition. It 
is thus that the two haughty and discontented spirits commune 


[He listens. 


Hamulcar, Hark! Who disturbs the night’ 
Cethegus’s voice ' 
One of those drunkards—a hot-headed fool ; 
Senseless, and brave as his own sword 
Hallo! [ He calls 
I'll try what mischief’s in his mettle now. [Cethegus comes in 
Ceth. Ho! prince of darkness—emperour of the Nile— 
Star-gazer '—you are welcome to them all ; | 
Rome ts no place for you! put on your wings, | 
And perch upon the moon! You left us all 
Just mm our glory 
Ham. "Twas a noble set! | 
Ceth. Rome has none better ;—all patrician blood, } 
Glowing with eyprus wine—wild as young stags— 
Bold as bay'd boars—haughty as battle steeds— 
Keen as flesh'd hounds—tre-eyed as mounting hawks 
Ham. “Twill be a glorious day that lets them soar. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
! 


| 





How was't with Catiline’? 
Ceth. He seem‘d to feel 
The fiercest joy of all; pledged the whole room 
In brimming goblets ; talk’d a round of things, 
Lofty and rambling as i ecstacy ; 
Laugh'd, till his very laughter check’d our marth 
And all gazed on him ; then, as if surprised, 
Marking the silence, mutter'd some excuse, 
And sank in reverie ; then, wild again, 
Talk'd, drank and laugh’d—the first of bacchanals ' 1} 
Ham. That looks like madness. ( Aside.) He has been abused: || 
The consnlate was his by right i} 
Ceth. By right? | 
Ay, or by wrong! had I been Catiline, I 
] should have knock'd out Cicero's brains | 
Ham. (Advancing to him.) Speak low ; | 


The trees in Rome are spies. It may be done | 
The great patricians hate him, though some few I 
Lacquey his steps. If Catiline were roused | 
‘To draw the sword, this talker would be left It 


Bare as his pedigree 

Ceth. (In surprise.) Raise war in Rome’ | 

Ham. No,—but take down the consul’s haughtiness , | 
Make the patricians what they ought to be, | 
Rome's masters, and restore the forfeitures | 
Now in plebeian hands 

Ceth Show me but that; | 
And I am his, or yours, or any man’s. 
My fortune’s on mv back ; the usurers } 
Have my last acre in their harpy hands 
Ham. You must have Catiline, for he has all 
That make such causes thrive—a mighty name, 
One that the youth will cling to; a bold tongue— 
A bolder heart—a soldier's skill in arms— 
A towering and deep-rooted strength of soul, 
That, like the oak, may shake in summer's wind, 
But, stript by winter, stands unmoveable. 

Ceth. He's a tried soldier * 

Ham. A most gallant one* 








Would any man have dared to bring a } 


Ceth. You've scen him in the field ? 

Ham. Ay, filtv umes,— 
I’ the thickest fight; where all was blood and steel ; 
Plunging through steeds unrder'd, gory men 
Mad with their wounds, through lances thick as bail, 
As if he took the ranks for idle waves ! 
Now seen, the battle’s wonder ; now below, 
Mowing his desperate way. tll, with wild shrieks, 
The throng roll'd back, and Catiline sprang out 
Red from the grcaves to the helm! 

Ceth : 
Then, Rome is full of malcontents; the land 
Cumber d with remnants of the war; the slaves 
Will crowd to his first siynal , in los house 
He has the banner that the Marian troops 


Sull worship like a god ;—but he will call 


He shall be ours 


The act cor spiracy 

Ham. Jove save us all! 

Ceth, How now, Hamilear? 

Ham. (Going ) Fare vou well, my lord. (He suddenly returns 
Consjiracy ! Is not the man undone! 
, broken mght and left— 
this week he'll be without a rood, 

a bed, a robe, a meal to eat! 

Co spiracy : :—on the earth! 
His last denarios hung upon this day, 
And wow you have him Thos day has dissolved 
His last allegiat Go— you'll tnd bum now 
Tormented, like the hound that bavs the moon, 


All over bankr 
Within 
A root 


He ‘s evell d 


ee 


Foaming to see the pomp beyond his reach. 

Ceth He has forsworn the world! 

Ham. “Tis laughable 

Ceith. I be « “ ack ' 

Ham Drow back' You'd find him flame 
Go wo the | et, ere they a break up; 
Yet should he ct provoke Lim—sur dispute— 
Seize on his hasty word Ihe revellers there 
Will take it for command » aod thus his name 
Be mixed with tomult, tll the hon snared 
Is forced to battle 

Ceth. Then, to Catiline' 
I may be king or consul vet 

Ham. Away (Cethegus gors ) 
The hour of blood’s.at hand. (Draws his dagger.) 
Be thou my god ' 
Away, bold tool ' O, Rome! those are thy men! 
Ay—vyou shal! have a crow a crown of straw; 


Chams for your scepire 
And for your ku 

Where you and yo 
And rave rebellion. 


flor your honours str pes, 
ack’s cell; 


r compeers may howl to th’ night, 


y court @ mar 


We have ind edt : ks two or three of what we think the 
finest things in this scene, but as a whole it is superb. The des- 
cription of Catiline’s behaviour at the debaoch—the mage of the 


oak, that “‘sfript by w 


the 


r, stands immoveable’—the beginning of 


last speech of Hamilecar, * Be thou my god"—but above all 


the magnificent description of Catiline in battle, “ Red from the 


greaves to the helm’—wil! net sink m comparison with the most 
poweful passages in Shakspeare. ‘These extracts must be accepted 


by our readers as a sufficient specimen of the two first acts, in which 
the conspiracy is gradually worked up and discovered by the pa- 


triotick consul 


The third act closes with a scene of very great art, and of great 
power. Indeed out of Shakspeare we remember nothing equal to it 
in these respects. It 1s the seene, in which Cicero is bearded by 
Catiline in the Senate-house, after the whole of the guilty machina- 


tions have been discovered, t 


rough the weakness (so far the truth 


of history is adhered to) of a woman and a mistress, the famous 


night of the famous * Quousque tandem abuterere, Catilina,” ete 


Tuk Senate-novss. — The Temple of Jupiter Stator. The senate, 
at night; a consul im the char; Cicero on the floor, concluding 
his speech 

Cis, Our long dispute must close. Take one proof more 
OM this rebellion Lucius Catilnne 
Has been commanded to attend the senate 


J 
I now demand your votes '— 


? 


He dares not come 


Is he condemned to exile 


Catitine comes in hast 
all the 


y, and flings him self on the bench ; 


senators go over to the other side, 


Cie. (Turmng to Catiine.) Here 1 repeat the charge, to 
gods and 

Of treasons maniiold that, but this day, 
He has recenved spatehe 
That he has leagued wi 
To seize the province , nav, 
And raised his rebel standard 


men 

ve from the re bels, 

h deputies from Gaul 

has levied troops, 
that but now 

A meeting of conspirators was held 

l'nder his roof, w k rites, and oaths, 

Pledged round the body of a murder'd slave. 


homvet 


To these he has no ar 
Cat. (Rising calmiy ) Cor script fathers! 

I do not rise to w 

Let that pleberan talk; ‘tis not my trade ; 

But Aere [ stand for nght Let him show proofs, 

For Roman nght; though none, seems, dare stand 

To take their share with me. Ay, cluster there, 

rea, Romans,—slaves ! 

is proofe 


l must be gone 


swer 


iste the night in words; 


Cling to your master, yuc 
His charge is false I dare 
You have my answer now! 

Cis. Bring back the helmet of this Gaulish king 


(The lretors return with the helmet and aze ) 


him tot 


These, as I told you, were this evening seized 

Within his house —You know them, Catilinet 
Cat. The axe and helmet of the Allobroges! 

Know them! What crimination’s there’ What tongue 

Lives in that helm to charge me? Cicero 

Go search my house, you may find twenty such; 

All fairly struck from brows of barbarous kings, 


(Aside.) 
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- — ——— SERRE ———— 
When you and yours were plotting here in Rome. | And such of you, as cannot find the grace 
1 sey, go search my house. And 1s this all! {| To die with swords in your rigat hands, shall feel 
I scorn to tell you by what chance they came. The life, life worse than death, of trampled slaves ! 
Where have I levied troops, tampered with slaves, [The Senators cry out, 
Bribed fool or villain, to embark his neck Go, enemy and parricide, frome Rome ! 
In this rebellion? J.et my actions speak. Cic. Expel him, lictors! Clear the Senate-house ! 
Cie. (Interrupting him.) Deeds shall convince you! Has | [They surround him. 
the traitor done! Cat. (Struggling through them.) I go—but not to leap the 
Cat. But this | will avow, that I have scorn'd, gulf alone. 
And still do scorn, to hide my sense of wrong I go—but when I come—‘twill be the burst 
Who brands me on the forehead, breaks my sword, Of oecan in the earthyuake—rolling back 
Or lays the bloody scourge upon my back, In swift and mountainous ruin. Fare vou well !— 
Wrongs me not half so much as he who shuts | You build my funeral-pile, but your best blood 
The gates of honour on me,—turning out : Shall quench its flame. Back, slaves! (To the lictors)—I 
The Roman from his birthright; and for what! (Looking will return ! 


round him.) 
To fling your offices to every slave ; 
Vipers, that creep where man disdains to climb ; 
And having wound their loathsome track to the top 
Of this huge mouldering monument of Rome, 
Hang hissing at the nobler man below. 
Cr. This is his answer! Must I bring more proofs? 
Fathers, you know there lives not one of us, 
But lives in peril of his midnight sword, 
Lists of proscription have been handed round, 
In which your general properties are made 
Your murderers’ hire 
Bring in the prisoners. 
[ The lictors return with Cethegus, and others. 
Cat. (Startled.) Cethegus ! ( Aside.) 
Cic. Fathers! those stains to their high name and blood, 
Came to my house to murder me; and came 
Suborn’d by Aum 
Cat. (Scornfully.) Cethegus ! 
Did you say this’ 
Ceth Not I—I went to kill 
A prating, proud plebeian, whom those fools 
Palm'd on the consulship. 
Cic. And sent by whom? 
Ceth. By none.—By nothing but my zeal to purge 
The senate of yourself, most learned Cicero! 
[A ery is heard without: More prisoners! the 
Allobroges!” An officer enters, with letters for 
Cwero ; who, after glancing at them, sends them 
round the Senate. Catiline is strongly perturbed. 
The Allobroges come in, chained. 


Cic. Fathers of Rome! If man can be convinced 
By proof, as clear as day-light, there it stands ! 
{ Pointing to the prisoners 
Those men have been arrested at the gates, 
Bearing despatches to raise war in Gaul 
Look on these letters! Here's a deep-laid plot 
To wreck the provinces : a solemn league, 
Made with all form and circumstance. The time 
Is desperate,—all the slaves are up -—Rome shakes '— 
The heavens alone can tell how near our graves 
We stand ev'n here '—The name of Catiline 
Is foremost in the league. He was their king. 
Tried and convicted traitor! Go from Rome! 
Cat. (Haughtily rising.) Come, consecrated lictors ' From 
your thrones ; | T'o the Senate 
Fling down your sceptres :—take the rod and axe, 
And make the murder as you make the law. 
Cre. (Interrupting jim.) Gave up the record of his banish- 
ment (To an officer.) 
[ The officer gives it to the Consul in the chair. 
Cat. (Indignantly.) Banish’d from Rome! What's ban- 
ish’d, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe 
“Tried and convicted traitor !’’ Who says this’? 


’ 


[ With growing violence. 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 
Banish'd '—I thank you fort. It breaks my chain! 
I held some slack allegiance tll this hour— 
But now my sword’s my own. Smile on, my lords ; 
I scorn to count what feelings, wither'd hopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
] have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 
To leave vou in your lazy dignities 
But here | stand and scoff you : here, T fling 
Hatred and full defiance in your face 
Your Consul’s mereiful.—For this all thanks 
He dares not touch a hair of Cauiline. 

(The Consul reads.) “* Lucius Sergius Catiline: by the 
decree of the Senate, you are declared an enemy and 
an alien to the state, and banished from the territory of 
the Commonwealth.’ 

The Con. Laictors, drive the traitor from the temple ! 

Cat. ( Furious.) * Traitor!" | go—but T return. This—tnal! 
Here I devote your Senate! I've had wrongs 
To stir a fever in the blood of age, 
Or make the infant's sinew strong as steel. 
This day's the birth of sorrows!—This hour's work 
Wiil breed proseriptions.—Look to your hearths, my lords! 
For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods, 
Shapes hot from Tartarus '—all shames and crimes! 
Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn; 
Suspicion, porsoning his brother's cup; 
Naked Rebellion, with the torch and are, 
Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 
Till Anarchy comes down on youlke Night, 
And Massacre seals Ri me's efter l 

[ The Senators rise in tumult and cry out, 









grare! 


Go, enemy and parricide, from Rome! 
Cat. It shall be so'—[Going. He suddenly returns 
When Catiline comes again, 
Your grandeur shall be base, and clowns shall sit 
In scorn upon those chairs ;—vour palaces 
Shall see the soldier's revels, and your wealth 
Shall go to deck his harlot and his horse 
Then Cicero, and his tools, shall pay me blood— 
Vengeance for every drop of my boy's veins ;— 


[He rushes through the portal ; the scene closes 


We have no room to quote from the concluding scenes of this 
remarkable and strangely neglected tragedy, but the reader may rest 
assured that the terrible catastrophe is terribly represented. Cati- 
line, breathing blood, madness, pride, scorn, wrath—everything but 
hope, dies in the midst of the camp which he has scaled; and when 





the curtain drops upon him, the imagination of the reader—we had 
almost said the spectator—remains behind it, while memory recalls 
the awful description of the dead Catiline in Sallust,—* Catilina 
veré longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus est, et paululum 
letiam spirans; ferociamque animi quam habuerat vivus in vultu 
retinens.”’ 

The rapidity and vigour of the dialogue and the action—the 
strength with which the characters are conceived, and the ease and 
simplicity with which they are developed—the extraordinary beauty 
and energy of the language—the Shaksperian vividness of the meta- 
phors—and the unflagging spirit with which the interest 1s kept up 


from the beginning to the end—these are the prominent merits of 


Croly’s Catiline. On the whole, there can be no doubt that this, 
whether considered as a poem or as a draina, is a splendid perform- 
ance, and one which must make the name of Croly immortal 
Without very minute criticism indeed, and very copious quotations, 
we could scarcely hope to make our readers agree in all the praise 
we have bestowed on it. Letthem read the tragedy for themselves, 


and we shall be satisfied to abide by tneirjudgment.* 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION 





| A WIFE'S REVENGE. 


Tue city of King Bladud has been amused for some time past by 
the gaieties of the lady of a lately created baronet. ; 

She is separated from him, and accuses him of deeds and words 
hardly consistent with a state of connubuial felicity It 1s said that 
a scolding wife and a smoky chimney are two of the greatest 
plagues tlesh is heir to ; but it is, nevertheless, possible for a philo. 
sopher to bear them with tolerable equanimity. When, however, 
an attack is made upon a man's purse, it 1s a very different thing ; 
his patience forsakes him then, if ever. In the very clever novel of 
** Marriage” is introduced a scene in which a Major Douglas has to 
submit to the infliction of the sarcastick attacks of an old virago upon 
his family, himself, and everything belonging to him 
with admmrable patience, until the old lady sneers at his skill in the 
sports of the field, when his good temper fails him altogether. Now 
we think that an attack upon the purse ean be borne worse that 
even this. In the present case the lady ts of that opinion, for her 
method of revenge 1s, if possible, to ruin her lord and master by her 
vreat extravagance. All her talents are exerted to attain this end 
Her ingenuity is taxed to the utmost in this very amiable parsuit 
Every extravagant freak that either she or her companions, (we can't 
say friends,) if it involve expense, and don’t require prompt pay- 
ment, Is put into immediate execution ; no whim can possibly come 
amiss to her ; she pursues her headlong course with a vigour, energy, 
and enjouement, which is particularly amusing to the looker-on, as 


This he does 


it is understood that her cara-sposa is rather susceptible when his 
pockets are touche d. How long she can contmue to carry on this 
game it is impossible to calculate, but undoubtedly, of it continue 
much longer, the embarrassments of the gentlemen will be serious 
indeed. How he will extricate himself trom his very unpleasant 
predicament is a matter of much speculation” Unfortunately for 
him, there 1s no divorce for pecuniary peccadilloes, and there is no 


other apparent speck on Lady ——'s conduct. There was a ru- 


mour that he intended to pursue the same course as that of a certain 
police magistrate, who at once amused and disgusted the town bv 
his indelicacy But it seems to us that such a course would be of 
very little use, as by the exercise of a little ingenuity on the ladv’s 
part the precaution might be set at naught. If a tradesman were 
to commence an action for the recovery of the value of necessaries 
supplied to the wife, it would be no defence to allege (we appre- 
hend) that the husband had already provided or paid for such neces- 
saries; for how could John Nokes know that his neighbour, ‘Tho 
mas Stiles, had accommodated the lady with the necessaries of hfe 
—so that, in fact, the lady 
amounts, and vet never exceed an apparently moderate sum. 








might obtain credit for enormous 
The 


r Mart is that he should take 





remedy we should suggest to Monsie 
back the lady to his arms and heart. We have 
alleged against either party, to render such a course 


heard nothing 
nproper. 





gentleman should recollect that the treatment the lady experienced 





at the hands of her friends, in her vouthful days, was so cruel and 
unjust, that it is impossible that the general tone of her moral feel- 
ng may have been wounde ithout being depraved, and this should 





be considered as some excuse Both part es are miserable apart— 
they cannot be mere so under the same roof, and it seems to us 
that the lady's conduct proceeds from piqued affection more than 
anything else. Surely, by the interference of judicious friends, the 
matter might be accommodated, and the accomplishment of our 
propusition would give us great pleasure 





* Can it be possible that Croly's sublime tragedy has never found a pub- 
lisher in this country’ And this, while an inane and trashy novel by a 
whining English boarding-schoo! girl, put forth under the patronage of Lady 
A. or Lord B., is sure of being promptly re-published by the caterers fcr the 


| tuteliectual tastes of the people of the United States '—Ep. N. Y. Mixgog 


+ THE BELL, OF THE BALL. 
’ “ Arbiter es forma.”—Ovrd. 


! 


“ Owry think on my desolate state, 
On an illness so mal-a-propos ! 
Mrs. Grampus has given a féte, 
And J was unable to go: 
Dear Charlotte, to ease my despair, 
Tell me all about Muggiesham-hall, 
| Say who were the favourites there, 


Who shone as the belle of the ball t” 


“Mrs. Grampus in finery blazed, 

To eclipse every beauty she strove : 
The old colonel exclaimed, as he gazed, 

‘ A prodigious fine woman, by Jove !” 
But, oh heavens! what an arm, what a fist, 

Her bulk all the loves would appal ; 
With her face like the sun in a mist, 

She was not the belle of the ball. 

She 


** Lady Elinor moved like a queen, 

A model of dignified grace ; 

Sure hever more beauties were seen, 
Than illumine her elegant face ; 

The ringlets which float round her head, 
Her friends a warm auburn miscall ; 

But Sir Harry pronounced they were red, 
She was not the belle of the ball. 


“Tt was pretty Miss Malkin’s debut, 
} With her manners so gentle and mild ; 
And her eye of ethereal blue, 

She looked like Simplicity’s child : 
But she danced not--perhaps she was shy ; 

dut wherefore sit wrapp'd in a shawl q 

Some thought her a little awry, 

So she was not the belle of the bail. 


“¢ Lavinia was playful and gay, 

And tripped like some lass on the green ; 
*She’s a nymph, she’s a sylph, she’s a fay 

Cried that stupid old Major Macqueen ; 
But mute she should ever remain, 

When she speaks, ‘tis a horrible squall ; 
With a voice like a peacock in pain, 

She was not the belle of the ball. 


“Round the rich pretty widow from Leeds 
All the officers throng’d as a prize ; 
| In flirting she always succeeds, 
| Though there’s something quite odd in her eyes; 
j Miss Muddlethorp ventured to hint, : 
That on objects obliquely they fall ; 
*T would be cruel to call it a squint— 
But she was not the belle of the ball. 


“ Lady Lucy bore triumphs away, 
Her charms might an anchoret warm ; 
The mazurka was made to display 
All the grace of her delicate form ; 
On her cheek the fresh bed of the rose 
Seemed destined each heart to inthrall ; 
But, alas! 
And she was not the belle of the ball 





it encroached on her nose, 


* All applauded Miss Lancaster's taste, 
She was dress‘d with such exquisite skill; 
Every ringlet with science was piace d, 
Everv look had its mission to kill 
Her complexion is fair as the snow, 
But perhaps she’s a little too tall ; 
I should think about ten vears ago 
That she shone as the belle of the ball. 





* Then the petticoat pedant, Miss Pope, 

Tried to mingle deep learning with love ; 
Not aware that ‘tis useless to hope 

That the owl can combine with the dove ; 
Wh le she d anced, in imper ous tone 

She descanted on Spurzheim and Gal 
She might be as bine as the Rhone, 

But she was net the bell of the ball 


** Never was so enchanting a night. 
Each partner soft nothings could sav ; 
The hours fled on wings of delight, 
And I sigh’d at the dawni gol d 
You reme:nber At 
Whose 
Well, he said 


He said J was the belle of the ball.’ 


ay 
ustus Dalmaine, 


dged by all? 





snow 


but von'll think me so vain— 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 
OveER-AFFECTION FOR aNtmats.—A lady kept a malicious ane 
which bit one of her women so cruelly in the arm, that her 


d her ape, and 


wasin danger. The lady ec! 
The maid lost her arm; and the marchioness 


The marenis 


told him not to bite se 
deep in the future 
dismissed her with a vague promise of a provision 


¢ lady answered, with great coolness. 





blarning this imt 





* What wou! you have me do with the gi She has lost an arn 
Tue virst ster. —Il ny aq ¢ premier pas qui coute: ** The 
first step ist lv difficulty.” This proverb was oddly applied | 
a ladv, who, hearing a canon in the company eay that St. Prat, after 
his head was cnt off, walked two entire leagues with it in his hand 
* Yes, madam, two entire leagues’ “1 firmly believe it.” a 
swered the lady; *‘on such an occasion th Jirst steps the ony 


difficulty.” 
A GRATLEWAN —Gent 
A hich sense of honour, a determination never % 


lity is neither in birth, manner, nor fast 


but in mind 
take a mean advantage of another, an adherence to truth, delicacs 
and politeness towards those with whom you may have dealings 





are the essential and distinguished characters of a gentleman 

Mr. Peet.—A foreigner perambulating the streets of London. 
would have strong reason to believe that Mr. Peel was one of the 
most odions and unpopular ministers that ever existed In almost 
every book-shop window is to be seen a placard on paper, thus om 


_nously inscribed ; “ Peel's Criminal Acts.” 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 





AmusEMENTS oF war.—When Louis XIV. besieged Lille, the 
Count de Brouai, governour of the place, was so polite as to send a 
supply of ice every morning for the king's dessert. Louis said one 
day to the gentleman who brought it, ** I am much obliged to M. de 
Brou&e for his ice, but I wish he would send it in larger portions.” 
The Spaniard auswered, without hesitation, “Sire, he thinks the 
siege will be long, and he is afraid the ice may be exhausted.” 
When the messenger was going, the duke de Charrost, captain of 
the guards, called out, ** Tell Brouai not to follow the example of 
the governour of Douai, who yielded like a rascal * The king turned 
round, laughing, and said, ** Charrost, are you mad!" ** How, sir!” 
answered he; * Brouat is my cousin. In the Memoires de Gram- 
mont, you will find similar examples of the amusemen/s of war. You 
remember that when Philip of Macedon vanquished the Athemans, 
ina pitched battle, they sent next morning to demand their baggage ; 
the king laughed, and ordered it to be returned, saying, * 1 do be- 
heve the Athenians t 


Vv 




















oy 


ik we did not fight in earnest 





uvivs.—Extract of a letter from Naples, dated the fifth of 









January :—** Early in the morning of New-Year’s day, we were 
awakened by a violent explosion like the report of cannon, and soon 
discovered that it was an eruption of Vesuvius. In half an hour 





ed Naples. havi g 
nerally 


afterwards a dense cloud of smoke and ashes cover 
the same effect, from the electrical fluid issuing from 
precedes asummer storm. Apprehens ons were ente rtamed forthe 
city; but the wind changed and carried the cu the 
The eruption ceased in the evening, » deto- 
nations re-commenced on the second, and 
day. The earth was constantly tremulous under our feet 
evening Vesuvius was all on fire, and the lava flowed down into th 


1! 








» as uc 








ders towards 








shore at Portici t 
continued throughout the 
In the 





plain between Portici and Torre del Greco, committing great 
On the third, the mor and in the 
inflamed as on the preceding night, but 





ain be let, 





e more 





ravages. 
evening was not so m 
ual flashes, which 's a} 





sent out cont henomenon extremely rare 








Since vesterday it has been at rest. If the eruption bad continued 
as it began, we should have seen a renewal of what happened in 
1822, when, during three days, Naples was covered wth cinders, 


and candles had to be lighted at mid-day.” 
ursite good 


“« Nothing 


Causes oF conyuGaL QuarreL.—For Pope's 


sense, take the following, which ts a master-pier 


i 








binders the constant agreement ot people whe live together bu 
mere vanity a secret insisting upon what they think their dignity 
or merit, and inward expectation of such an over-measure of defer- 








ence and regard as answers to their own extravagant false scale, 
and which nobody can pay, because none but themselves can tell 
readily to what pitch it amounts to.” honsands of houses would 
be happy to-morrow if this passage were written in letters of gold 





over the mantelpiece, and the offenders could have the courage to 
apply it to themselves 
Herors —It were well! if therewere fewer heroes; for I scarcely 





but did more m These over 


1, and 


hief than good. 


ever heard of any 
se their will with their right hand, 
Their pride is their title, and their 
f pomp is fur from 
rapine, and their scarlet ts dved with human blood If wrecks, and 


grown mortals commonly t 
their reason with their 


power puts them in possession I 


1 


shed 








ruins, and desolation of kingdoms, are marks of ess, whv do 
not we worslup a tempest, and erect a statue to the plag ’ A 


ervrick u 


son an earthquake Is every jot as reasona 


par 


such conquests as these 





4 comptiment.—A Frenchman who had learned FE wished 
to be part c i Vv po te, at ad ! ver ne vle cted a ot 
ng sumething pretty. One evening he observed to Lady K., w ‘ 
dress was fawn-coloured, and that of her daughter } c—** Milac 
your daughter is the perk of beauty.” 1, monsicur, vou Freneh 
men alwavs flaiter “ No, madam, I only do speak the truth, and 
what all the world will allow, that vour daughter is the pink, aad 
your ladvship tne drah of tashion It was with great dil iculty the 


Frenchman could be made to comprehend his sotiise 








CommerciaL ENTERPRISE. —During the domination of Bonaparte, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton-twist, ete., were sent by sea fro 
London to Salonica, (in European Tarkey,) whence the 0 
were carried on horses and mules, across Servin and Hu ¥. into 
the whole of Germany, and even into France: so that s were 
consumed at Calais, coming from England, only seven le r 
tant, which g s had made a circuit equivalent, as lar as expens 
went, to a vo e twice round t world! 

Increpiete ract.—The Abbé Regnier, secretary of I 
Academy, was « et rin his hat trom ¢ i Me rac 
tion for a certain purpose The president R s of t \ 
Was agreat miser, but had paid his quota; wh abhé not 
ceiving, 1 the ta second f Roses, as s to 
expec la paid. I be e it,” ered Reg. 

er, * though I did not see it “And | Font ’ ? 
was beside him, * I saws t I do not believe 

DisaGREEARLE ProPLE.—Some persons are eo teaz 
fidgety 1 turn of mind, that they do not give y a1 
Everything ¢ su gw " Thev « " ’ 
or the weather. Thevt a book, and lay ‘ —\ 
ture an op. n, and! t it te thev have a i 
serve ve . and prev ts 1 O else from d y If ve ‘ 
With them at a tay ler to more your eas t t its 
too litte done—t ce is not the r tone, Ul sfora 
which they t 1s to l. or if it is, afters 
procured, do t a its the ve the waite ‘ th 
Orders, and are 1 ess and sit on rns whe w e of « uit 

Aran wowen.—The Arab women 0 e banks « »N , 
ty delicacy of { n and natural elegance, a st s ty « 
dress The poorest wear no buta lo “ 
veil of the « e colour e corner w“ iv eV t 
mouths whe thev eet anv nu 1, espec y I r $ \ g 
mask of black tatleta covers the faces of the 1 er { s, leav 
nothing to . ve eves and forehead Kar-r $s, seve 
hecklaces o! clis or paste, intermingled w 1 sof silver 
of polished copper. bracelets, various and multiplied, the chin, t 
hands, and a part of the arms tatooed with blue, the eve shest 7 


with black—snch are the particulars which complete the dres 


an Arab female, and which, notwithstand 





g their appa 


‘ 


calness, produce an original and graceful ensemble 


Dowestick TURN. —Many women think they are domestick, if 
they stay at home to entertain company; while their hus 
they are as little domestick at home, as abruad ' 


bands think 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The reader will find, on the fourth page, a capital letter from our old freend, 
Joun Smirn, Esg., respecting the dificulises 1m Maine. These are the most 
graphick, end reaily the best Yankee popers we have ever seen, or expect to 
see, let who will write them. The episties of * Mason Jack Downine,” 
from the same pen, notwithstanding thetr cleverness, were not so much to our 
taste as those of ** Joun Smitru, Esq.” Their author has struck out a new dine 

ted by * Boz.” 


tn iiterature, more piquant, recy, end original, than thet adop 


We like him none the less for being * natiwe Aere, and to the manor born ;” 
Jor we are among those who can appreciate a good production, even before ut 


has recetved the commendation of forengn critwks. We believe the author of 


these papers to be one of the cleverest men of the day, and think those who 
read them will coincide with us tn this opinion. The letter published mn to 
day's Mirror we recommend to that wag of Amerscan artists, MOUNT, as a fil 
subject for the display of Ais peculiar talent 

Nottwces of the Knickerbocker, the Corsair, the Spirtt of the Times, and the Ba 


redt nezt number—als 
Mrs. Ellet—and 


great upon us, that we be 


tomore Museum, are necessari'y defe the , some 
songs by J. B. Phallips—s 


The crowd of 


anzas by a varirfy oc! r matter 


commun? ons ts mio feel, lik 


the rest of the editors in our netghbourhood, disposed to enlarge our dimen 
sions 
An esteemed friend requests to know, tf we would be pleased to insert im the 
We * should be pleased” 


Mirror, “a case or two wv. medical jurtsprudence 











to receive any communication from the writer 

John Neal ce homse/f in his story of ** Goody Gracious.” It is one of 
the best hits Ae ever ma Read wt 

From among the innumerable verses sent us upon the subject of the troubles wn 
Maine, we select the following, from the pen of a young lady, residing m 


Williamsport, Penn 
»m our territory."”—G Fairfield 
Eng 


rests gre 


“We cannot tamely submit to be driven fr ov 
t ht New- 


id wave hert 


s 


ft murmur and’s rijls 








ana 





e our thern t fair 
Each vale that le 
For murmari 


For mountain, 


5, 
s between 


am, for waving wood, 











Our fathers freely poured their blood 
Our fathers ively fell 
Yes! these were ught with ple streams 
From many ar e vein; 
And where those men unflinching stood, 
Their sons must stand ain 
Unfurl your banners, and g th 
Ye sons « it s dead 
® sires have fought 
s have ble 
Ww the tru te, 
And drum’s dee f 
He! f t ss wer 
You ¢ en of the nortl 
Fling forth! flim ! the stripes and stars, 
The r of the brave 
T u Aroos ‘*s stream 
‘ imma’s fi shall wave 
Wi 4 s and cannon's roar, 
Go tea each da son, 
The lesson wt was tanght his sire, 


wi 


en free in’s nd was won 
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The Svaking Mo ( t Mississ J Loursville 
Ne Letter (one est we e United States 
as the following re e ¢ \ ot the So > Mi 
1 in a late numbe« M desigt d exe on i 
cannot be commended too while t s to nature is 
juite striking eno ito recall the spot to the mind of one who ha 
ever visited ut Tne * Soak r Mount or, as the French voy 
agers have termed it, * La Vontaigne ] se frempe a ‘eau,’ which 
is represented by this ¢ v is indeed one of the most cel 


er Mississipm. It 


rated spots in the m ent scenery ol e ul 











situated about one ed miles ve rawford, at Pratrie 
du Chie , and its a de has bee vi ) v « ted at from two 
to five hundred fee \ eve t ‘ est eminence ve 
the mouth of the W ‘ It is washed uj sides ‘ 
jfers Ol Lie ‘ ‘ mit ‘ ‘ ce, pe s, arose ‘ 
tr mol el it i¢ A ( in each year it 8 

i t The Fren \ rers, in their wisdom, ve 

scarded 1 m, and t proper to term * the 

> i vi 1} 80 s cw t 1 Cha ev! thew 

s $ 0 ‘80 sa procecs altogethe rial 

vihing. there re ys atte ' e forme 

i se of the « ence Is ¢ ‘ ely of d rock cor 
respe r with the ‘ tes one 
most <a te I ere é tw he 

‘ ‘ ra ( botwe I to M 4 {, 
of Mexico One of ( ce ‘ (ara lowe below 
St. Louis All the o r 2 « post t of 4 . 

sits of s tho < ‘ ‘ d lux , 
\ atl “ us Se of ] sel 
T by the strear dif ck W hethe 
was cut off from the east ‘ e we not easy to 
er ) nt ‘ es ¢ t. It is 
i ici lere ( ‘ : ec. of the rive 
than a mile w ] v a the 1 
rt. By thel of t esente 1* Mins 
( hah, or B Wat rm 

ow 1, ofler sat ‘ 0 ew test ear ‘ 

i order to propitiate the W for suee j } But 
whatever may be said re ve to the name, or | f 
celebrated scene, it is !tself of the most beautiful our eves ever 
rested upon; and most faithfully have tts beauties been delineated 
by the pencil and the burine of the artist The painter could not 
have selected a happier hour, too, for his effort, than he has done 


It is the soft season of sunset, of the Indian summer. A golden | 


haze rests upon the di stant hill-tops, and in calm quietude is slum- 
bering on the gliding waters: the banks are fringed with the rich 
emerald of aquatick trees and evergreens—the sinoke curls grace- 
fully upwards from the summits of the cone-lke, skin lodges of the 
Sioax Indians upon the shore ; while some of the tribe are bathing 


in the river, and others are dragging their bark canoes to the land 


We repeat, that the engraving is an admiral 


le one, and we are gra- 
tied that another beautiful scene in the far wilderness west has been 


redeemed trom oblivion.” 


Aca 


une will answer as well for 


its primitive 


to pedesirians The follow g advice from the Picay- 


of New-York as of New- 


go to bhouse-wives, 


ution 
the meridian 


Orleans 





It cannot fail to be peculiarly mteresti 





who are particular as to the neatness of their domestick arrange- 


ments Tt is sometimes verv muddy in this city, and, therefore, 


some rule ought to be adopted for entering a house at such a time 
Phe { J 


Leo ol 





lowing, if not a , is very generally practised upon 





Avoid mats and scrapers ; none but people whom nobody knows use 


those things. The entry and stair-carpets, especially if they are 
very costly, will get a good deal of mud off of your boots by the 


time you reach the drawing-room, particularly if you dig your feet 


well into them every step you go, which you ought te do; because 


it makes peop! ts are every-day things to you 





rch carpe 
And should any mud stil stick to your boots after you 


1 the 


at home. 


have reachec drawn y-room, you may easily fret rid of it upon 


the hearth-rog, by a little dexterity in handling your legs while fork- 


\ °9 
ng your locks before the chimnev-glase. 


The Scott and Ballantyne Controversy.—By the following extract 


from a letterdated February third, published in the Pennsylvanian, it 
will be seen that the war of words in reference to the respective 
characters of Scott and Ballantyne, is hkely to go on with unabated 
asperity We should much regret any deve lopment, which might 
lead to any diminution of our reverence for the memory of Scott 

* The pamphlet lately published by Ballantyne’s executors has led 
to the announcement of an answer to it, under the utle of “ The 
Ballantyne Humbug Handled,’ which, it is ¢ xpected, will be an at 


d Sur Walter Scott and his bu 





tempt to defe ipher, Lockhart, from 








the charges brought against them by the exee reo! James Ballan 
tvne. This will lead the executors to publish documents hitherto 

t back from feelings of delicacy, which have not been apprecia. 
ted by Lockhart. The ck will obtain authentick materials for 


or themselvea of Sir Walter Scott's conduct 


Vartineau’s Morals and 


The last Quarterly 
Miss 


Martineau's 


stice her last 








literary perpetration, ** * How to Observ« foolishest and 
most unfeminine farrage we have ever met al anecdotes 
promiscuous facts and jumbled ideas——picked at random (or at least 
which might be so) out of the Penny Ma zine nd such lke re 
positories. We should not have t ght it worth while to take even 
s contemp'uors notice et but t t, wherever, throughout the 
V ne, we have been a to detect a ng, tis a Mischievous 
one and it rea b ms is sand e precursor ol a course of 
VW. ’; y, the sooner the | ek are warned ayainst such 
at once s ia t ’ u etter’ 
WV ( B od s “that the fect of matri- 
m vy or bachelk >is wr ( sO it yi Amans appearance, 
no ‘ ca r (in the tops of coaches, m the 
collee-rooms ¢ ‘ t« er sume mex 
pica tt v ne, lortune, 
F stance totally be or t not a marned mar 
Whether it is a ce ut ( k, such that w ch ecbaracter 
zes ( ms ina ere, and ¢ es n trom the lords 
i the dese ve ¢ ell; but that the tr is 80, We positively 
tt 1 | yr ls us of a stanza in Holmes’s ad 
dress to a certain port \\ i excited his commuiseration, im a 
‘ pa 
) 1k vt wtaw it home 
J ‘ ‘ ha 
Lb ‘ tick omale 
i ' 
Euph ous nan | frazetie oljects ith reason to such 
' ! cs the ft lh oceur the peography ol 
Maine Abo k Katachiewas lake, Katepskone 
‘ Am s ( y ha P puakamus Vor 
e. Sowa { s river, Caucamgomack 
rive Pong o M ct rv “ henheaga 
er b t Ay joone mock lake ele 
‘ ] Ciazette * \ ‘ in| ' ~* he 
fay of re ts, spe t one Poole 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ © obliged i 
y A lee ‘ ( eve 
1 ’ 4 t . en presented te © leorslature 
of Poeunsvivania, y t atax may bel on i siugie gentle 
( over the ¢ i twe ive Vears i | milon has, we 
¢ t luced i ax ‘ © Benediets of the 
Kevstone siate, wl just s allempt to dragoon 
om i matriu \ tox the ! suggested would, m the 
P 2 ‘ ‘ Ors OF antiquity, be just and 
plulosoplauc We imposition will be ellected 
lon and Romeo - Miss | Tree ree ly plaved Romeo at the 
Camp-street theatre, New-Orleans, to Mrs. Barrett's Juhet. The 
pe rformance was very success! It must have been so, if equal 
in any degree to the lon of Miss Tree; and we should think thag 


the talent which could give so much effect to the one character 
could do ample justice to the other. 
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THE CUMBERLAND WALTZ. 


AS PERFORMED AT THE BALL GIVEN IN HONOUR OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S CORONATION—COMPOSED BY J. STRAUSS. 


MODERATO. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSICK. 
Original, 


BY fT. H. LISTER, AUTHOR OF GRANBY, ETC. 





You told me once my smile had power 
To chase your cares away, 

To shed o'er misery's darkest hour 
The cheering gleam of day ; 

That | was all—your life—your light— 
That, absent from my view, 

You droop'd, as flowers at fall of night, 
And I believed it true. 


You told me once my accents fell 
Like musick on vour ear, 

That you were bound, as by a spell, 
If 1 were only near ; 

That every purpose of your heart 
From me its being drew, 

From me it never could depart— 
Aud I believed it true. 


You told me once, what memory loves 
With fond regret to trace, 

While o'er past scenes it wildly roves, 
Which time shall ne'er efface ; 

But naught repining thoughts avail 
And vainly now I rue, 

That you e’er told a flattering tale, 
And I believed it true. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ A Book of the Passions, by G. P. R. James, illustrated with 
sizteen splendid engravings. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard.” 
The illustrations to this volume are of a very superb and interesting 
character ; and the typography of the work is extremely beautiful. 
The tales are by James; and this fact is enough to commend them 
to general perusal. They are in the usual chaste and agreeable 
style of the author, and typify with masterly power the passions of 
“ remorse, jealousy, revenge, love, despair and hatred.” To those 
in search of an appropriate gift, or gage d’amitié, we can with con- 
fidence commend this elegant and attractive work 

“ Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review.""—The Mer- 
cavtile Library Association of Boston, have passed a unanimous 
resolution expressive of their determination to unite with their sister 
society in this city in patronizing our friend Freeman Hunt's forth- 
coming periodical. The large number of our oldest and most respect- 
able mercantile houses that have extended to the undertaking the 
sanction of their names and patronage, is pretty conclusive evidence 
of the estimation of Mr. Hunt's project, which we conceive not only 
novel, but practicable. The favourable auspices under which the 
work will make its appearance, united with the energy and efficiency 
of the enterprising proprictor, must secure its entire success. 

** The Southron.”—This is the title of a new monthly magazine 
recently commenced at Tusvaloosa, Alabama, by Mr. R. A. Eaton 


The first number has just reached us, and it is full of prownise. The 


“ salutatory” address is manly and well written, and there is much 
ability manifest in the whole “ getting-up” (the parase is a vile one, 
but a convenient) of the work. 
the names of A. B Meek, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, H. W. Hil- 
liard, Professor Barnard, Wm. R. Smith, A. A. Muller, and ceveral | 
other writers favourably known to » the  poblick. 


MUSICK. 


This has been a musical winter. What with Miss Shirreff, Mrs. 
Bailey, Mrs. Seguin, and Messrs. Wilson, Seguin and De Beg- 


Davis, Schlessinger, Scharfenburgh, King, Maroncelli and the | 
different charitable societies, the lovers of sweet sounds have | 
had abundant opportunity for gratification. These concerts have 
been generally well attended—especially that given at the Apollo, 


him a universal favourite 
instrumental performances at these entertainments—such as over- 
tures on the pianoforte “played by four hands,” which not unfre- 
quently occupy half an hour—(an eternity on such occasions)— 


very few exceptions, are “‘ grand bores”—we should nevertheless 
think a concert incomplete without the flute of Davis. The soirées 
of Horn have been graced by the fashion and beauty of the town 
They are the most recherché and delightful things of the kind ever 
given in this country. They are classically beautiful, and are well 
calculated to refine and elevate the musical taste of the city. At 
the last soirée, Mr. J. P. Knight, the composer of the popular 
melody, ‘ She wore a wreath of roses,”’ sang a beautiful little song 
entitled, ‘In the days when we went gipsying,” arranged by him- 
self. Itisagem. Mrs. Horn sang a French air, called “ Where 
zephyr dwells,” the effect of which was electrical. It was loudly 
encored. Horn sang a number of songs in his own peculiar and 
chaste manner. ‘*My Boyhood's Home,” was sung by Mr. Horn, 
jun. ina style at once impressive and beautiful. The other per- 
formers, Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, Messrs. Rogers, Bassett and 
Maynard, were in excellent voice, and gave universal satisfaction 
Mr. Scharfenburgh, a young artist of much promise, presided at the 
pianoforte. Mr. U. C Hill, whose performances are always lis- 
tened to with pleasure, acted as leader, and Mr. Clarkson proved 
himself a thorough master of the vivloncello. The next concert will 
take place on Thursday week, at the Lyceum, on which occasion a 
grand entertainment will be given. We hope to see the room crowded. 


MISCELLANY. 


Bowery tHeatre —The re-construction of the Bowery theatre, is 
proceeding at a rapid rate, and will, doubtless, be completed within 
the specified time. It will be the most spacious and commodious 
structure of the kind in the country. 

Conceaep wearons.—We are glad to perceive, that the legis- 
lature of Alabama have passed a severe law against the carrying 
of secret weapons, dirks, daggers, bowie knives, Mississippi tooth- 
picks, ete. The practice is an infamous and dastardly one, and it 
has too long been a stain spon society in the west. 





“grand fantasias” on the violin, hautboy, trumpet, etc. which, with | 


Spirit oF THE YANKEE Lanies.—The Boston Atlas publishes an 
extract froma lady ‘* down east,” (somewhere in the neighbourhvod 





Among the contributors we see { of Smithville, we suspect,) which should be enough to inspire our 


|| Broadway danglers with true martial rage, and send them off 
pare to the teeth to Mad-awaska, to die in the defence of so brave a 
dame. The lady writes: * It is to some a gloomy time, and some 
people are almost crazy. Mothers are bugging their children—t 


! 
imagination—and weeping over them already as dead, while others 


are more firm, and exclaim : 


1 


nis in opera at the National, and the concerts of Russell, Horn, | 


by Davis, whose masterly performances on the flute have rendered | 
Much as we object to unaccompanied | 


‘Then forward and fear not, thy battle- -cry be, 
In glory return, or return not to me.’ 


I believe I have a little of the spirit of Seventy-six in me still, 
' and were I a man, would most heartily, nothwithstanding my peace- 
principles, buckle on the knapsack, and march forth boldly to meet 
| the foe. Had I time, I would inflict upon you a political letter, and 
tell you how some people are hoping that there may be a war, in 
order that they may become a Cwsar or a Napoleon; how some 
| tremble lest they should show their heels to the foe, and how in the 
| night we dream of battles, sieges, conquering armies, and certain 
victory ; how we are waked by the notes of a bugle, or the distant 
sounds of the drum, and think for a moment that the enemy is upon 
us. Ludicrous things I might mention, and things horrible, but 
have not time. Suffice it to say, that since my recollection, there 
never has been so much excitement here, and instead of diminishing, 
it only rages more and mere.” Who, after witnessing the spirit of 
this daughter of Maine, will not be disposed to exclaim, “ burrah 
for our side! Or, who will excuse hunself from joining in our ad- 
miration, by quoting Philip Van Artevelde’s sentimental libel ou 
the sex: 
** What's firiest still, finds favour in their eves, 

What's noisiest keeps the entrance of their ears ; 

The noise and blave of arms delight them most ; 

Wit too, and wisdom, that’s admired of all 

They can admire—the glory, mot the thing 

Wherefore it is. that | would tain possess, 

If any, that which David wept, a love 

Passing the love of women!” 

Spanisa ETIQUETTE.—The etiquette of the Spanish court was 
the most severe in Europe. One of their kings even fell a victim to 
it. Philip III. being newly recovered from a dangerous malady, 
was sitting near a chimney, in which was so large a fire of wood, 
Etiquette did not permit him to rise, 
nora common domestick to enter At length the Marquisde Pobar, 
chamberlain, came in, but etiquette forbade his interference, and 
the Duke of Usseda, master of the household, was sent for. He was 
and the flame increased, wile the king bore it patiently, 
rather than violate his dignity. But his blood was so heated, that 
next morning an erysipelas of the head appeared, and a relapse of 
the fever soon carried him off. 


that he was almost stifled. 


gone out; 


Lapour.—Let it not be forgotten thet labour is the true source 
of wealth and the noblest foundation of honour. The idle and un- 
productive are the cancerous excrescences on the surface of society. 
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